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PREFACE 


T HROUGHOUT the following short study, the 
author has made full and constant use of Sir 
George Arthur’s three- volume biography of Lord 
Kitchener. Without constant reference to Sir George 
Arthur the task would have become well-nigh hopeless. 
Footnotes to this work have only been made at irregular 
intervals where special emphasis was to be laid on 
particular extracts. 

On approaching the Great War the mass of literature 

that deals, directly or indirectly, with so great a figure 

as Lord Kitchener becomes overwhelming. Within the 

compass of this little volume it is but possible to touch 

upon the salient features of his tenure of office during 

1914-16. For further information and details there lie 

before the reader many admirable books. Sir George 

Arthur’s biography, Volume III, is indispensable, if 

tinged by hero-worship. Lord Esher’s Tragedy of Lord 

Kitchener , an exceptionally elegant piece of work, errs 

on the other side: let it be remembered that the author 

was a loyal personal friend of the late Earl of Ypres. 

His opinions have been vigorously called into question 

by the Earl of Birkenhead. Mr. Churchill’s vivid and 

personal writings are based on first-hand knowledge of 

much that he describes, but are necessarily incomplete. 

Sir William Robertson’s Soldiers and Statesmen contains 

much fair and level-headed criticism. Mr. Lloyd 

v 
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George’s War Memories are attractive, though tie 
writer’s personal bias may not be regarded as history 
whilst being rejected by many, particularly soldiers 
Then there are the lesser studies or compilations, l\ 
Germains, Ballard, Hodges, and others. Some o 
the best first-hand impressions of Lord Kitchener at tk 
War Office are to be found in Sir Charles Callwelft 
Recollections of a Dug-Out , and these have been freek' 
drawn upon. 

The author has to thank many friends for advia 
and personal recollections of Lord Kitchener. Among! 
these are General Sir Reginald Wingate and Brigadier 
General Sir James Edmonds. Finally, to Lt. -Colon: 

N. P. Brooke sincere thanks are due for kindly readk 
the proofs. 

H. de W. 

Nov., 1938. 
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Chapter I ^ 


KITCHENER’S PLACE IN THE 

BRITISH ARMY 

T the outbreak of the Great War no British soldier 
-Xl stood higher in public esteem than Field- Marshal 
J3a.rl Kitchener. His rise to fame had gripped the 
imagination. Except for the mutterings of the envious 
xxo voice could be heard suggesting that his reputation 
lxa.d not been justly earned. Even as late as 1916, just 
^.fter his disappearance on board H.M.S. Hampshire , one 
of* the bitterest critics of the last phase of his career 
oould only say of him: “A great figure gone. The 
services which he rendered in the early days of the war 
cannot be forgotten. They transcend those of all the 
lesser men who were his colleagues, some few of whom, 
envied his popularity. . . . But there he was, towering 
at>ove the others in character as in inches, by far the 
most popular man in the country to the end, and a 
finin rock which stood out amidst the raging tempest. 5 ’ 1 

Kitchener was, in fact, a soldier in a sense such as 
none of his contemporaries could be regarded. Of 
laardly another could it be said with greater justice that 
£lIs rise was unaffected by birth, wealth, social influence 
oi“ any extraneous advantage; no other commander ever 
owed less to his staff or to his subordinates. From the 
ver y start of his career it had been the same tale. Edu- 
cated by his parents abroad, he had never fallen under 
tTxe spell of school or of playing fields: he had never 
acquired any conventional respect for accepted doctrine 

1 Repington, The World War , p. 212-3. 
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of any kind. From the day when he joined the R 0; 
Military Academy he set out to go his own way. Ig*, 
by colleagues and accounted as of little worth 3 it ^ 
some years before his strength of purpose and clarity 
vision came to be recognized* But then his character ^ 
set and his course was chosen* Lihe Klijpliri^ s Gat ^ 
walked by himself, waving his wild tail, and to w| 
all places were alike, he stood apart and continued! 
his way through life, scarcely heeding his fellows. F 
of Kitchener, in a way, it might truly be said that 
was in the army yet not of it. Indeed, since the 
years spent at Aldershot until he entered the War 
at the outbreak of the Great War he had ' 
little of the customs and habits of the British army- 
the end perhaps to his own detriment. He had net 
passed a promotion examination, yet he earned ei 
step upward by his own exertions. 1 No course of instn 
tion did he ever undergo: not a military educati 
establishment did he ever attend when once, as a y® 
subaltern, he had passed through the School of Mil 
ering. He never studied war in any acads 
He belonged to no recognized school or cl 
lought or sympathy. Yet in spite of it 
a faculty for taking correct decisions 4 
Great War, had never seemed to fail. Hei 
gifted with an insight into war which i 
that displayed by many masters of that arU 
with singular self-control, a determk 
no bounds, a superb memory and an extra 
of thought, he possessed many ot 

to deal with problei 






promotion to major, lieutenant- colonel and colonel; 
***** as a reward for distinguished service. 
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ticular case, was extremely modern. The entire condt 
of that war was practical and economical to a de*r 
that might almost be regarded as unfamiliar fo* 
management of the Victorian ££ small war Do% 
its least detail the campaign in the Sudan bore their 
press of Kitchener’s own qualities, his personality a ? 
his passion for economy. In that respect, then 
stands out as a landmark in British warfare of the 1? 
nineteenth century. 


Next he was plunged into the South African tan? 
Here, in perfect harmony with his chief, Lord Robe; 
he set himself to unravel disorder in truly character 
fashion. It was a fresh experience for him not to be 
sole control, but he played his part in a remark 
loyal manner. With hastily assembled forces Robe- 
and Kitchener transformed the situation; although- 
many aspects the new organization was a mainl- 
and not one that Kitchener could ever regard as won* 
of comparison with his far smaller Army of Omdurnf 
After Lord Roberts’s departure there set in the i 
South African War. New problems were to be fac 
new systems of command and new tactics camei; 
vogue. A cc white 55 enemy, equipped with arms 


precision, yet possessing the skill of native tribesmen,! 

to be worn down in a war of attrition. Kitchener 

guiding the campaign to a satisfactory conclusion, t! 

more showed that, by approaching military protf 

with an unconventional mind but with a era 

acu ty and a keen appreciation of his enemy, hest^ 

■very ig. among British military leaders of that, f 
any, period. r 


Transferred to India, for the third time Kitclr 
wit problems of reform and organizat 
not even a minor campaign arose to br 
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into the course of his administrative reconstruction. 
■ while his tenure of office was remarkable for the persona] 
: wrangle that grew up between himself and the Viceroy. 
In certain directions he did not accomplish all that he 
:set out to do; but. as has been said, he may well have 
- shown .wisdom in leaving undone much that might 
otherwise have been attempted — with dubious results 

V to . 0 * 
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more give free rein 10 his administrative faculty, although 
in a civilian capacitv. " 0 

X f 

W ith that record many soldiers might have rested 
so might Kitchener. But the call came in 
August. ^1914, and he^ assumed the duties of Secretary 
of State lor \\ ar. an ofnce that since its inception in 1854 
had never once been even offered to a soldier. To 
appreciate his work and his failures in that high appoint- 
ment it is as well to consider Kitchener’s talents and 
.characteristics in comparison with other leading soldiers 
with vvhom he then came into contact, and sometimes 
.even nad to control. Among them Kitchener again 
stands apart, just as when he started his career in the 
Sudan. He was still the Cat that walked alone. Some 
feared his unconventional mind and zeal for thorough- 
ness, others would envy the power and the popularity 
to which he had attained. Nevertheless, place Kitchener 
by the side of French, Haig, Wilson or Robertson and 
comparison will do him little harm, perhaps the 

He . had never enjoyed the good fortune of 
brench with his long experience of handling European 

lems or the day: he had never aspired to 
orepare himself tor the trial of the opening phases of 
:he Great War. Haig, too, although he had graduated 
n the iouth African column warfare, had been trained 
n a far different school: he had benefited from the 

*, F 646) 
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j ond a study of war that had never 
exercise of command anu ...nv, w;ic-,„ ...i 

fallen to " ' 


,f comma^ an ^ ^ wUh Wilson ^ 

Kl * cheI S r aie m ight be held by many to repr e . 
even more thnn n. 5? ^ 1 Q +Cl flp xa;^vs nf tVimmU 


even more than Haig, Sta ff wa ys of thought, 

sent the mind » of the scientific British soldi, 
and to be the inca . with Robertson that Kit 
of the period. affinity . The patient deter. 

chener possessed dissimilar. Both migV 

minata of Ihe » " °. made soldicre, while in * 

be boi displayed a like since* 

results they Robertson had made himset 

” d * “irfSSom his faculty for handling « 
a paragon o had taught him to lean up« 

w as “ Kitchener without any of the learnin 

“■fSSJS-SU so deep, was a n»i 
" f reliant an individualist as no other soli 

*“»”■ “ » took learning but instinct, even , 

* t «, a survival of the Victorian age 
With his view unclouded by acquired the. 
SSer, *e«. approaded the Great War vat 
" ’that none of his compeers could venture 
“ Re relied on courage and intuition, wk 

“C 'might suffer some cramping effect of tram 
, If he had any counterpart m t 

GreaTWar it was perhaps General Pershing, whoml 
resembled most. Yet his was a more generous ta 
lament and outlook than that of the American leade 
P As well for Britain that Kitchener should have to 
the man he was. Coming straight to the chief problo 
of the War, he knew at the instant exactly whati 
required. With a boldness, the surer because i 
trammelled by prejudice or by caution born oft 
oerience, he made the great gesture and raised the « 
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armies. Thanks to his popularity, his past record, his 
directness of method, his freedom from all political or 
military allegiance, he carried the country with him. 
If, then, he began to stumble that was not the fault 
either of his intuition or of his determination. Ignorance 
of the political jungle into which he had strayed caused 
him, like an innocent babe in the wood, to make mistakes 
and enemies. Unfamiliarity with the council chamber, 
with its atmosphere of bargain and compromise, was 
likely to mislead the strong man ever accustomed to 
rely upon expedients of his own making. It began to be 
hard to give of his. best. Then, too, he was growing older, 
a severe handicap to a man suddenly plunged into long 
and overlong office hours, while ceaselessly harassed for 
explanations and reasons never required of him before. 
Already, before 1916, Kitchener was tiring, losing some 
of his fire, the fierce determination to do things even 
in the teeth of opposition. The great exponent of cen- 
tralization, of the “one man show 55 , was finding the 
struggle fatiguing. As an old staff officer of his once 
said apropos of an intrigue set afoot against him but 
which was thwarted: “The old K. would never have 
taken that lying down ! 55 

In addition, the strong man, inured to habits of 
centralization, was often at a loss how to work in com- 
mon accord with a large staff, numerous experts and a 
host of assistants. Even so, it redounds immensely to 
his large-mindedness that he should succeed in adapt- 
ing himself even partially to such surroundings, and in 
working in close harmony with so redoubtable a char- 
acter, so doctrinaire at moments, as Robertson; for with 
Haig he easily established a harmonious understanding. 
Robertson, indeed, had set out with the purpose of 
circumscribing Kitchener’s powers as Secretary of State 
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in. a novel conception as to the true position of the Chief 
of the General Staff. He was to a certain extent turning 
the tables on Kitchener’s own efforts in India to clip 
the wings of the Military Member for Supply on the 
Viceroy’s Council. Yet even so Robertson came to vak 
Kitchener’s prestige and capacity ^far too highly not to 
become a true friend, while remaining content sometimes 
even to profit from the Field-Marshal s great popularity, 
After all, Robertson might well feel that Kitchener had 
actually commanded armies in two remarkable cam- 
paigns, whereas he himself had existed in sheltered 
appointments ever since he had, for a brief while, com- 
manded a single troop of cavalry. 

Xo enter further into what Kitchener might or shoulc 

have done is to tread the paths of pure hypothesis, anc 
this had better not be attempted, for the conditions c 
1914—16 are too illogical and complex to admit of mud 
theorizing. In certain respects what Kitchener achieve 
— still more what he might have achieved, had he live 
longer — must remain as enigmatic as that sphinx nei 
which he had spent so much of his life. Enough to sta: 
of him : a very great Englishman ; a very great soldiei 
or in Ludendorff J s words : His great organizb 

powers alone would have sufficed to render Lord Ki 
chener one of the most remarkable and important! 
the military personalities of the world-war, perhaps tl 
most distinguished England has ever had.” 1 

1 Gcriiiains, T 'hs Truth cthout Lotd KitchstiBYy p* 3^^* 



Chapter II 


A SUBALTERN OE ROYAL ENGINEERS 

A LTHOUGH Horatio Herbert Kitchener was born 
\ on 24th June, 1850, near Listowel in Ireland, his 
family came of East Anglian stock. The connexion is 
typified by the name of Horatio, bestowed in honour of 
Lord Nelson upon his father, whose birth had occurred 
in 1805. In any case the connexion with Ireland was 
not prolonged, since Colonel Henry Horatio Kitchener, 1 
by reason of his wife’s health, left his Irish property as 
readily as he had first acquired it. So at the age of thir- 
teen Horatio accompanied his parents to Switzerland, 
where he received his earlier education at or near 
RLontreux. After those early years, spent either in 
Switzerland or France, and, finally, with a crammer ir 
London, he passed into the Royal Military Academ) 
in February, 1868. 

Like many another famous soldier, Kitchener left 
behind him little trace of his passage through Woolwich. 
He displayed no aptitude for games, but was justly 
considered a truly good horseman. Rather slow at 
learning, he possessed a fine memory, in addition to 
unusual fluency in the French and German languages. 
Vet he was more of a mathematician, methodical and 
accurate in his work. He excelled in mechanics. In 
matters of dress he was heedless of appearance. Although 

1 He had served in the 13th Dragoons and 9th Foot (Norfolk Regiment). 
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10 , he did not readily make friends. Tall, 

never unpop^ ’ seeming l y outgrown his strength, it 

y ' that “ ^PP' d 

was not P 5 ill _ tea j t j 1< 

Ac ^ emY , X? the winter of 1870-1 the Franco-Prusa 

ar entered P d throughout the province 

France wer of the Loire under the ® 

Among these toe Qhanzyj after fighting at [. 

successful F ^ towards Brittany . At that ve 
Mans, had ^ spending his Christmas lea 

m °ff Dar ents, who had migrated to Dinan near 1 
w th his. par » a deep des ire to see something 

TanTtmsting to the advantage of his fluency 
f ’ woune Kitchener, with a friend of like indn 

m der the guidance of a sympathetic French offic 
u°„ under tne ^ Chanzy ’ s army . 

left Dman „ ^ French service prot 

Kitchener's experience oi me rrenwi y 

* 7 , „„ ff i or ious. Soon after arriving at Chans 
neither lo g s j n a balloon with a Fren 

headquarteis a sever e chill, from wK 

XX <£££ His father thereu ? on r s rV 

from a squalid village where he lay seriously ill. Bt 
w before the after-effects of the disease worn 
i l0 Sm Chatoam a brother officer could N 
“His experiences in France nearly killed him. 
suffered a P great deal of pain, and ^ °ne ^ ms, 
he would never have the strength to be a soldier. 

In the meantime, this escapade had come to 
notice of the military authorities. So grave a view 
taken of his action that Kitchener was summond 
the Horse Guards, where the Commander-m-Q 
H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, himself thougl 
to administer him a severe wigging. Kitchener kt 
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to tremble at the thought of loss of seniority or some 
similar punishment, until he was relieved to hear the 
Duke conclude with the unexpected admission: “ I am 
■bound to say that in your place I should have done the 
same thing.” Nevertheless this acquaintance with the 
Army of the Loire so far influenced his mind that at the 
outbreak of war in 1914 he may be said to have been 
influenced by recollections of 1871. 1 

As an engineer officer Kitchener’s first three years of 
service slipped by in a normal fashion. The School of 
Military Engineering at Chatham was his first home. 
Thence he joined “ C ” Telegraph Troop, R.E., at 
Aldershot. A passion for constructional work and 
analogous problems became a characteristic trait of the 
young subaltern. All realization of his future greatness, 
however, still eluded his contemporaries, for he remained 
too reserved, and not disposed to take part in the usual 
pastimes of his own kind. Abnormality in such respects 
was never a passport to popularity or advancement in 
the army of those days ; consequently few friends gathered 
round him, although his superiors appreciated his 
painstaking nature and the care lavished on men and 
horses. One friendship of these early days, contracted 
with a Captain H. R. Williams, of his. own corps, is 
noteworthy in that it led to a community of religious 
interests. Kitchener became a fervent adherent of the 
High Church, careful of its observances, even down to 
fasting. 

In the army it is a current saying that most Royal 
Engineer officers are Mad, Married, or Methodist. 
K-itchener fulfilled not one of these conditions; yet he 
never passed out of the zone into which the army rele- 

1 Not until 1914 did he receive the French war medal for the campaign 
of 1870-1. 
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rates every man who is “ unusual ” or acts regardless of 

s w ntViers think. Not that he was remiss in his duty, 
^ 1* ^tes. tendency .0 lack * 

conscience or to a slip-shod manner of thought or work. 
He stood aloof and showed that he meant to go his own 
^ay In the Victorian army the man who elected to 
7 iw erh a oath to fame could only look forward to 
fol 5 on three conditions. Firstly, he must find the 
S environment for the exercise of his originality;: 

Wit ought to enjoy 

end Kitchener was to fulfil all ttiree oi tnese conditions 
Until then he had to wait. 

Meanwhile, in 1865 there had been founded a Societ 
known as the Palestine Exploration Fund an , 0 earn 

out under its auspices a great survey a fo 

Engineer officers were seconded from their corps by th t 
War Office. In 1872 the head of this survey m Palestim 
was a Royal Engineer, Claud Conder, one of Kitchener* 

rare early friends. Two years later when a vacant 
occurred in the survey party Conder asked for his forme 
companion to fill the place. To Kitchener s mfinit: 
satisfaction, this application proved successful. So afte 
three years 5 regimental work — the only three years li 
to his corps he left Aldershot For, 

years were to go by before he would spend a Christo 
in England: that was to be the first Christmas of tb 

Grrcj&t W&r. 

Towards the middle of November, 1874, Kitchew 
set to work in Judaea, this being the area of Palestit 
then under survey. His first year in the East did not tur 
out of good augury. After a few weeks he was strut 
down by fever in the unhealthy Jordan valley , and 
took him long to overcome its consequences. Otk 
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troubles also arose. At that time Palestine was still 
under Turkish sovereignty; accordingly the British 
survey party could work only by permission of the 
Sultan and under protection of the local Turkish admin- 
istration. Provided with an Imperial ££ firman 55 to 
ensure a friendly welcome on the part of the Palestinian 
population, and protected by an escort of one soldier, 
the party had thus far travelled peaceably while the 
work proceeded smoothly. But a serious hitch occurred 
in July when, on reaching a small town called Safed, 
in North Galilee, a local sheikh strongly resented the 
coming of the survey. An ugly brawl developed into a 
violent affray in which Conder was all but killed, 
whilst Kitchener in defence of his prostrate colleague 
was badly hurt on head and thigh. The arrival of armed 
help alone averted further bloodshed. But both officers 
needed medical help and rest. An outbreak of cholera 
in North Palestine provided a further reason for the 
suspension of the survey until the perpetrators of the 
assault at Safed should be punished and also the cholera 
might abate. Christmas, therefore, found Kitchener with 
his parents at Dinan. Early next year he proceeded to 
London, where, with Conder, he spent the spring and 
summer of 1876 in compiling the map of Palestine which 
was to cover twenty-six sheets. But as the survey was 
not complete at the close of that year Kitchener set off 
alone as leader of the party to finish the work in Nor- 
thern Palestine. Simultaneously with his arrival the 
tension between Russia and Turkey ended in war. 
Some anxiety was felt at the wisdom of allowing the 
survey to continue. Kitchener, however, relying on his 
good relations with the authorities, felt confident as to 
his ability to avoid any compromising incident : and the 
event justified his belief. The survey was completed in 
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October, 1877, when the party returned to Jerusalem; 
thence home at the end of the year, although not before 
Kitchener had managed to visit Constantinople, ant 
even succeeded in catching a glimpse of the militar 
operations then in progress in the Balkans. It is curiou 
to find that he then formed a low estimate of the Bulgaria 
population and of their fighting capacity. . 

Once more in London, Conder and Kitchener spet 
the first half of 1878 in completing their maps, whit 
they finally handed over to the Palestine Exploratio 

Fund in July. 1 

Kitchener was now faced with the necessity of returt 
ing to regimental duty— to him scarcely a congent 
prospect. For four years he had virtually been his orr 
master, independent, and engaged on work that needt 
organizing capacity and self-reliance. In addition 1 
had turned in earnest to the study of Arabic, and lat 
also to that of Turkish. Not satisfied with a knowledj 
of these tongues such as might satisfy the lower, or tv. 
higher, standards of an interpreter’s examination, 1 
had gone to the tents of the Arabs and Beduins where! 
had learnt of their habits and thoughts, their songs- 
short, their whole philosophy of life. • The insight tit 
acquired into the habits and aspirations of the East t 
to infl uence his whole life. Greedy of sunshine and 
warmth, to his reserved nature the desert existence t 
came all but a necessity. It was there that he cot 
think deliberately, as he ever preferred to do, and so a 
to the best advantage. 

Eventually he was once more saved from the barn 
square. As a result of the peace made at Berlin, t 
Ottoman dominions were to be whittled down. Ini 

1 This map, compiled on the i-inch scale, was employed by 
British army in the Great War. 
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negotiations that had conduced to that end, Great 
Britain, represented by the Earl of Beaconsfield, had 
played a leading part: for services rendered, the British 
Government received the Island of Cyprus, whereupon 
Sir Garnet Wolseley was sent to Nicosia to serve as High 
Commissioner of the new protectorate. One of the first 
needs of the British administration was an accurate 
survey of the island. Very soon an invitation reached 
Kitchener to carry out in Cyprus the same task that he 
had just completed in Palestine. He accepted and 
arrived in the island in the early autumn. At the very 
start of his work, however, he came into collision with 
the High Commissioner. Wolseley, on the score of 
economy, wished for maps that should suffice for revenue 
purposes, and of the towns and villages only. But the 
Royal Engineer revolted at the thought of such one- 
sided work. After futile attempts to have his way, 
Kitchener appealed to the Foreign Office, which had 
sent him to carry out the complete triangulation. Lord 
Salisbury seems to have intervened on his side. Sir 
Garnet Wolseley gave way — for the time. But before 
many weeks he suppressed the survey, and with it 
Kitchener, on quite plausible grounds of economy. 

Being once more at a loose end, Kitchener was 
fortunate in finding a useful friend in Sir Charles Wilson, 
who had been a member of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund Committee and knew him of old. Lord Salisbury 
himself recommended that Wilson, who was then pro- 
ceeding to Asia Minor as Consul-General to supervise 
the application of the clauses of the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention, should take Kitchener with him as a vice- 
consul. Wilson approved of the suggestion, and so 
Kitchener went to Kastamuni in Anatolia, where his 
duty consisted in reporting on the enforcement of the 
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j^jjfofigmative reforms screed upon by the Turkish 

Government. For over six months he remained there 
and sent his reports direct to the Foreign Office. They 
bore eloquent testimony to the deplorable condition of 
the Anatolian population. His statements were well 
thought of, and Kitchener began to entertain vision! 
of a successful diplomatic career. But in June, Geners! 
Sir Robert Biddulph succeeded Wolseley as High 
P rnmissioner in Cyprus. Forthwith he demanded tha: 
foe survey of the island should be resumed on the fut 
basis of triangulation as had been originally proposed 
For that purpose the Foreign Office turned once mon 
to the man who had already initiated the survey, namel; 
Kitchener. Accordingly in January, 1880, he was bad 
in foe island at his former task. The bulk of the woe 
was not difficult, although the mountainous are 
rising to over 6000 feet, and still more the south-westet 
districts, consisting of a tangled series of abrupt lime 
stone ridges, presented some harder problems. Stt 
the work progressed, if slowly. Kitchener grew deepl 
interested in the archaeology of the island and equally! 
in collecting ancient and mediaeval objets d’art. I 
also took to training and racing Syrian ponies. (. 
Nicosia, indeed, he rode some winners in the loti 
steeplechases. 1 In this fashion time slipped by until tf 
year 1882 came round, and with it the beginning! 

great events in Egypt. 

One ev ening in June, Kitchener was entertaining i 
dinner Messrs. Williamson and Rees, two business iffi 
established in Cyprus, who held a contract for supplyi 
the British Mediterranean Fleet. Great news arriv: 
with Kitchener’s guests: Alexandria was to be bos 
barded: Rees was leaving for the fleet next mornis 

1 A cup won at these races frequently stood on his dinner-table. 
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transfixed by the news, Kitchener telegraphed for ten 
days’ leave of absence on grounds of health since he 
vvas just recovering from fever. After an agonized wait 
tilxc necessary permission arrived at midnight. Next 
jrnorning he sailed with Rees to Alexandria. 

On board the British flagship, H.M.S. Inflexible , two 
days later Kitchener approached Colonel Tulloch, the 
intelligence officer of the impending expedition. He 
-vvas on leave, he pleaded, and possessed a fluent know- 
ledge of Arabic and Turkish. Tulloch gladly accepted 
-th.e offer of his services. Very soon an opportunity 
presented itself of putting Kitchener’s ability to the 
•test. It was desired to ascertain whether an advance 
from Alexandria or Cairo would be a practicable enter- 
prise. Arrayed in native dress, Tulloch and Kitchener 
-went inland by rail to verify the report that floods 
precluded such a military movement. That was soon 
done; but their return journey proved none too easy. 
Two days later one of Tulloch’s agents was found 
lying with his throat cut at a station up the railway, 

symptom of the risks that Tulloch and his companion 
Had run. 

Back in the flagship once more, Kitchener witnessed 
fh.e bombardment of Alexandria. Trouble then arose 
-with the authorities in Cyprus, and so he was denied the 
satisfaction of taking any further official part in the 
landing. The Admiral, desirous of securing the assistance 
of a competent linguist, intervened, but to no purpose. 
So Kitchener returned to Nicosia after having success- 
fully missed the next boat back to the island. A stormy 
-welcome awaited him; this indeed was his third en- 
counter with outraged higher authority. But he knew 
How to bide his time, and official abuse ruffled him 
little. Still he hastened to complete his survey. 
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His hour now came. In December, 1882, Sir Evelyn 
Wood was selected to reconstitute the little Egyptian 
army. As Sirdar, or Commander-In-Chief, he was give 
a free hand to nominate the British officers who were t 
raise and train the new Egyptian regiments Wishing : 
secure only such candidates as were likely to de: 
successfully with native soldiery, or were known for the 
££ 5 c capability, Wood thought of Kitchener stilk 
Cyprus. The latter at first refused the offer, but ft 
eraphic encouragement caused him to reconsider t! 
matter; for one thing, the survey of Cyprus was nc 

virtually complete. . , 

If the shoe pinched at all, the cause lay in Kitchene; 

own disposition. He was now thirty-two years of. 

Eight years of independence had inspired him with 

considerable distaste for the restraint of barrack life a 

peace routine. In going to Egypt he saw the barn 

Sates closing on himself once again. To him who t 

tasted of the freedom of the desert and of the joys 

ordering his own work, to be accomplished in his 0 

and in a very thorough fashion, the Egyptian army- 

not at first sight, seem to promise the greatest happia 

He would be losing pay, too, by the change, a distaste 

reality not but what he could acquire the tempon 

rank of major or “ bimbashi ” in the Egyptian an 

In the end he accepted. So in January, 1883, he arri; 

at Cairo where Wood appointed him to be second- 

command of the single Egyptian cavalry regiment, 

might appear curious for an Engineer subaltern to 

thus transformed; but, after all, Kitchener was a 6 

class horseman, whilst his knowledge of the Arab ! 

guage and mentality fitted him uncommonly well 

any such post. 



Chapter III 


THE SUDAN AND GORDON 

O VER six feet high, with legs that seemed too long 
for his body, narrow for his height, with not a 
shadow of spare flesh on his bones: a striking head, 
e yes blue as ice, with a curious slight cast that made 
2LX1 interlocutor feel as though the glance went through 
Ixim: a flat covering of handsome brown hair parted 
nearly down the centre, a long heavy moustache that 
showed up almost fair against a deeply sunburned face : 
in short, an attractive exterior that arrested attention. 
Sxxch was Kitchener when he joined the Egyptian army 
in 1883. 1 

At first he made but little impression. “ In 1883 
we all hated the sight of him, 55 wrote a certain diarist, 
for two reasons: (1) because he was a Sapper, and 
(£2) because he designed a light blue uniform for his 
oavalry much finer than anything we had ! But in *84 
re got fond of him. 55 2 Certainly Kitchener kept to him- 
self seemingly absorbed by his work, while he was 
irregular in his observance of meal-times or of social 
cLuties ; but his health improved greatly. 

To his own kind, the normal regimental officers of 
tliat day, he remained a stranger: the Cat that walked 
t>y himself and waving his wild tail. Of ordinary topics 
of conversation such as were current among soldiers — 
racing, cricket, sport, theatre, London gossip, other 

1 He was promoted captain m the R.E. on 4th January, 1883. 

2 Extract quoted by Arthur, I, p. 50. 
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, • tMS __of all that he knew nothing. As a bro 4 
men s siste £[ doubj . if at that time (1884) hek 

ffiC ^ed a top hat, or knew his way to P icca | 

VCr f !L ordinary country gentleman, his spor “ 

' ‘ = V knew nothing, and cared less.’ 

)CCUP “rded as one totally ignorant of the 

in fact, he was condemned because he h 

Sympathy with him. It was natural, then, 

should assess his mental equipment as 
colleagu ^ only note d an incapacity to ’ 

f m 7; 0 W hat they considered a normal rou 
We desire to succeed that was interpr 

inordinate ambition, and quite a liking for tea 
Ten by unattractive ladies. His knowledge of coll _ 
Arabic was derided, even by such as . knew somt 
fthat tongue Because he stood on friendly term 
1 Press he was believed to be seeking advertise, 
a reputation for preternatural familiarity wijf 
Zb and his ways. It was not until 1 885 t 
work up the Nile, and again later at Suakm, 
known that Kitchener really began to be appreci 

more correctly. . , * 

The truth is, as Lord Cromer wisely _rema| 

that there exists a curious un-Christian spirit iij| 
ann „_ a belief which incidentally caused Crom| 
mistrust the judgment of all soldiers and made him 
upon Kitchener himself with recurring doubts. I 
ah too narrow military life the normal and prope 
of officer was infallibly dubbed a “ sound chap 
“good fellow”, and straightway admitted into 
fellowship of esprit de corps . All others who faile 
the test were cast out, generally into the outer 
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ixi company with pariahs of every sort. Thus it was 
with Kitchener. Yet all this mattered little enough to 

txim until the close of his career, when he reaped the 

* 

E11II fruits of the feelings that he had evoked in such 
prominent actors in the drama as Sir John French 
and Sir Henry Wilson; not to mention a string of 
political personalities who tried more than once to 
hound him out of office. After all, he was the Cat that 
walked all alone, and from “ that day to this, Best Be- 
loved, three proper Men out of five will always throw 
things at a Cat whenever they meet him, and all proper 
dogs will chase him up a Tree 5 \ 

Nearly one year of dull, though painstaking and 
arduous, routine, only interrupted by a severe outbreak 
of cholera, passed by. Then came the winter of 1883-4, 
when Kitchener was due for leave. But he did not 
return home. A survey of the Sinai peninsula from 
AJtaba as far north as Palestine was in prospect, and a 
well-known geologist, Professor R. Hill, had been placed 
at its head. Gladly the scientist accepted the suggestion 
that Kitchener should join the survey and link up the 
route to his previous map of Palestine. On 10th October, 
1883, the party left Suez, and at the end of December, by 
the shores of the Dead Sea, a halt was called. Here news 
arrived of the disaster which had overtaken Hicks Pasha 
xi the Sudan, whereupon Kitchener decided to return to 
Cairo, not by the coastal road but across the desert to- 
[smailia. In spite of the lack of equipment and in- 
sufficient water supply, Kitchener with only four camels 
and four Arabs arrived safely at Ismailia, having suffered 
severely in his eyes owing to the blown sand and glare 
:>f the desert. Of his work and personality at this period 
Professor Hill subsequendy wrote: “Kitchener has 
Droved a most agreeable companion during our journey- 

(F 646) 3 
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. tw0 months, while his knowledge of 
ings of nearly , mast and his skill in dealing, 

Amb eulW •”* “Se! of ™ch service to l 
the Beduffl, " P orted unsparingly and unto a 
pedition. ?) 

difficulties. beca me aware of the true situs 

At Cairo Ki ell t h e rising rush of Malt 

* ^whT Upper Nile provinces Hicks Pai 
through me PF kd a relatively large : , 

„* e d Dervishes. At El OW 

of Egyptians g thless tr00 ps were annihi 

K °? 0f “ bd« of «r material fell into the Dm, 
while quan ^ ^ the Egyptians, if unat 

hands. I retrieve the situation. Even tit 

T 1 f Tforce and military importance of the Mai 
Jlcl were not properly appreciated it was 
T d that the Dervishes might yet go so far as to 
S d Fcrvnt Such an event must be checked. 
Kush Government, as manager of Egyptian, 
d finance had a serious and deciding voice a 
matter Mr. Gladstone, then in power was en 
Id to the employment of force in the Sudai 

strongly advocated a policy ol evacuation. Foi 
purp« flu. entasis 

was” sent to Khartum m January, i 88 4> ^ or t 
bring back all Egyptian troops and mhabi all 
„? rLh of the bloodthirsty Derv.sh hordm » 

hi A he reached Khartum than the 
sooner h , j leaving him isol; 

Mahdism surged »orlh»ard . „ 

Before tbs happened, However, uu. , 

for the despatch to Khartum of one Zobeir Pai 
remarkable character who was known to posse 
astonishing influence over the Sudanese n et 
Zobeir had been a notorious slave-dealer , q 
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after being deported to Cairo, he had been constrained 
to remain there as a sort of prisoner at large. In view 
of his past, and in spite of all entreaty and recommen- 
dations, the British Government refused to sanction 

Zobeir’s return to the Sudan. 

Things went from bad to worse. Berber, situated 

some 200 miles downstream from Khartum, was cut 
off and after a short siege was captured on 20th May: 
scenes of fearful carnage followed. The menace to 
Egypt itself was growing. Dongola seemed likely to be 
smoked. Still the British Government refused to 
countenance any active operations. In Egypt itseli, 
however, some slight measures had been initiated “ 

' check the advance of Mahdism. At the end of March, 
whilst Berber was still in Egyptian hands, the Sirdar 
was asked to take steps to keep open the two roads 
leading to Berber, namely the one leading m from 
Suakin on the Red Sea coast, and the other from 
Korosko across the Nubian desert. This was to be 
achieved by keeping the local tribes to their allegiance 
to the Khedive, and the agency whereby this result 
should be secured was to be a camel corps raised among 
' the friendly Ababdeh Arabs. The two British officers 
entrusted with the task of raising this corps were Kit- 
chener and his friend of the Royal Artillery Leslie 
Rundle. During April, May and early June, at Assuan 
the farthest point southwards which could be claime 
as wholly loyal to the Khedive, the new Frontier Force 
was formed. A move was then made up die Nile as 
far as Korosko. Another advance to Abu-Hamed, the 
, northernmost apex of the great bend m the N 1 , 
contemplated; but the investment of this place by the 
Dervishes then rendered such a move out of the quesuo . 
t Accordingly a line of posts was established eastwards 
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viste5 ' 1 , then decided to follow the i,ue , 
Kitchener ^ m ission was largely onei 

towards Dong ’ ded as intelligence and secret. 

would now & the situation at Dongola 

vice work, n intelligence officer. The Mi 

°f Donsola Mustapha Yawer, a Circassian, had 
° J nominally loyal to the Khedive, but at 

^rtme die MaU was making strong overt® 
•i un , . er his cause by various bribes. Flatti 
win him ov f i K ,th sides, Mustapha Ts 

by advances co ^ j ic learnt througk 

was sitting on the fence, ^ wQuld no » 

underhan c compliance: yet more, that he 

"f :r^«d Emir 1 takW to otrcct Jte, 

downfall. „l,id, Haddal 

S So it seemed that Mustapha was did, 

T ,Lld be no foretelling what might not h 
££ of .Ms angle of intrigue and counter* 

bribes and counter-bribes. 

It was into this hornets' nest that on and , 
pany of twenty Amhs» crunch he kd bn 

figure, so sunburned as to pass b 

. • j „ t Dongola to save the Mudir 

native, arrived at Congou 

falling into the Mahdi s clutches, x » - 
A k nertv was no other than Kitchener inn 

f CeTtaP^u of cool courage, and H 

&£!T»S would have dared h, * 

• At TWicmbi Debbah and Korti 

an enterprise. At Dongola, uluu. 

chener spent the ensuing weeks, open.y 

uniform, but alone with his escoit o twc.n y 3 
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oribing, planning moves and counter-moves. Opposite 
the tall, handsome, commanding Englishman stood the 
small Circassian, beady-eyed, hook-nosed, foxy, and 

• to secure himself and his pocket. Step 

anxious only to secure mmac . _ ^ \ • 

bv Step Kitchener managed to win Mustapha to hi 
side; although trust this curious Circassian he never 
did nor could. Then the strangely assorted pair pro- 
ceeded up the Nile to Debbah, where Kitchener spent 
some time. He was now a brevet-major although m 
London, Lord Wolseley, mindful perhaps of the obstinate 
subaltern of Cyprus days, had opposed the award of this 

P But Wolseley, meanwhile, had arrived m Cairo on 
, oth September to command the expedition for the 
relief of Gordon in Khartum: for popular clamour had 
become so insistent that Mr. Gladstone could no longer 
brave the opprobrium of having betrayed Gordon.. The 
expedition, organized on a basis of a strict minimum 
o/effort, was to do no more than secure the safety of 
Gordon and his followers. Wolseley left Cairo on 
? 7 r September, and reached Wady Haifa car gd 
October. There he was greeted by the ^wsof afirs 
tragedy. Gordon, coming near to the end of his re 
sources had sent his friend, Colonel H. D. Stewart of 
the nth Hussars, who was with him in Khartum 
Town the Nile in the little steamer Abbasvdth an escor 
of two other boats to summon help^ The feamer -c 
cessfully ran the gauntlet of the Dervishes n Berber 
but was wrecked near the Fourth Cataract on 18th 
September. Stewart and his companions thus fell into 
&e hands of the Monasir brigand tribe, by whose 

headman, Suleiman Wad Ganer they ^ ° 

death Kitchener had long dreaded such an attempt o 
Son's part and had hied by messenger to dtvert 
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, m the river route across the desert. At , 
;e wart trom brief message to Suleiman: • 

‘ me tune Z 1 , ,, Stewart, for every hair of his ha 
ay harm befaU btewa ^ ^ ^ ^ doom 

trfaS>« was only postponed, even though it Ws 
>e * lon * inRcMExpedition now took sh,, 

r T J e i r ey” sumed command f w the , C f rC ta 

Lord Wolse y Sir Evclyn Wood, became! 

in Egypt, , - ntions s i n c.e the Egyptian tw 

s P ect0r f Jed as sufficiently trained to bear; 
f'^fthe fighting. Sir Redvers Buller became 5 

Cofonel Sir Charles Wilson, from Cairo,! 

over the Intelligence, and under him as D.A.A. * 
O.M.G. was appointed Major 
chener was forthwith sent to Colo 

to had been ordered to r 

The result of H. D. Stewart 

nediate acceleration of the 
Jtewart desired Mustapha x 
dth all his available troops, 
obstinate and capricious 
to withdraw from Mer 
Both Stewart and Wilson 
even they could scarcely pre 
move. It must be confessed 
orders, supported by hazy instructions 
clarify the situation. Neither was K 
His instructions were now (i) 
municating with Gordon in K 
information as to the routes It 
the latter respect there exi 
first of these followed 
led across the 
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and rejoined the Nile at Metemma. Each route 
presented severe natural obstacles . the Nile between 
Korti and Metemma made its huge curve to the north- 
east and was broken by two difficult cataracts, this 
distance would be nearly 350 miles. The alternative 
track across the desert, although it cut off the detour 
made by the river, thus reducing the distance to some 
180 mil es, lay across a waterless waste. The expedition, 
in fact, was even more of a struggle against nature than 
against the fanatical Dervishes. Communication with 
Gordon proved to be hazardous and a matter of chance. 
The rare letters that came through were not enhanced 
in value by Gordon’s curious petulant tone. Kitchener 

had a difficult role to play. 

Wolseley himself arrived at Korti on 16th December. 

\s it grew evident that Gordon must be nearing his 
ast gasp, it was decided to send a “ Desert Column 
if a strength of 1500 men, all mounted on camels, 
from Korti to Metemma whilst the bulk of the troops 
made their way up the Nile. Preceded by Kitchener 
with six Arab scouts, the Desert Column left Korti on 
30th December. It reached the Gakdul wells on 2nd 
January, whence Stewart returned to Korti to rmg 
up more supplies. On the 14th he was back at Gakdul 
and instructed Kitchener to return to headquarters, fie 
himself kept on. Some bitter fighting then occurred at 
Abu Klea, where the well-known Colonel Burnaby was 
killed. But Stewart himself never reached the Nile with 
his troops on the 1 9th, for he was shot down during some 
sniping on the march. Sir Charles Wilson assumed 
command, and continued the attempt to reach Gordon. 

Stewart’s death moved Wolseley to the core, for 
Stewart was regarded by him as a promising cava 
leader, in addition to being a personal friend. Bullei 
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was sent to take Ms place, and Kitchener was appoit 
to Ms staff. Leaving Korti on 2 9 th January they reat 
El Gubat on the Kile on nth February .By that c 
the fall of Khartum had become known. The disappc 
ment of the troops was intense, a feeling short y . 
bittered by their deplorable situation which was grov 
aCst p/ecarious. Fuller, an unimagmatwe opt. 
was rudely awakened to the dangers that encompi 
him Kitchener, on the other hand, having spea 
long a time on the Upper Nile, was not surprised, 
able to take a far clearer view of the position. He 
long believed that the expedition had been set g 
too S late, wMle he considered the plan of campaign 
hastily made and inadequately supported by 

transport and stores, . , . % 

The Desert Column had been assembled m a lv 

men were taken from all cavalry units statiom 

home until the two composite Camel Regimen 8 t 

a mosaic of magnificent men, half of them far too b 
and in the end, insufficiendy acclimatized. 

Next day, on the 12th, a secret agent came 
information that the column was seriously threat 
by the Dervishes, It was imperative or e 
their present condition to be withdrawn, 
opirnon, moreover, was insistent that the 
transport would be totally inadequate to 
any more sick or wounded: consequently . 
could not be hazarded. To a nature so tenacity 
wirin g in finesse as Buller’s this was a somewhat . 
pill. Then followed a series of fatuous orders, 
tradictory or overlapping in turn,, which 
show a lack of purpose in the entire mana 
the expedition. It is true that the Britis — 
intervened, and that the difficulties of commune 
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tnd of transport were extreme. There was, moreover, 
:he problem of keeping in touch with the two columns — 
he Desert Column and the River Column — simul- 
aneously. The latter force had not advanced very 
hr, but it had fought a successful action at Kirbekan, 
hough at the cost of the loss of General Earle, its com- 
nander. Anyhow, the Desert Column was far too slow 
n starting its march from the Nile. Eleven days later 
.t was still at the wells of Abu Klea, where information 
reached Kitchener that a force of 8000 Dervishes was 
tn pursuit. So the column started again, and in three 
days, on 26th February, had reached Gakdul. Here 
the column broke up and struggled back to Korti in 
dejected and exhausted detachments. A more dismal 
ending could with difficulty be imagined. Kitchener 
returned to his Intelligence work at Debbah. 

Another two months went by during which con- 
siderable uncertainty prevailed as to the future, not 
only of the expedition but also of the Sudan as a whole. 
Kitchener strongly advocated a policy of retaining a 
strong hold on the Province of Dongola. Military 
opinion was wholly of that opinion. But no arguments 
could prevail: on 8th May Mr. Gladstone ordered the 
evacuation of the entire Sudan, thus initiating what 
came to be known as “ The Policy of Scuttle To 
Kitchener, in possession of the latest information con- 
cerning an anti-Mahdist reaction in Kordofan, that 
policy seemed a serious mistake. As he put it, £C the 
Mahdi must either advance or disappear 55 . If Don- 
gola were abandoned, Mahdism would threaten Lower 

^gypt- . 

The expedition, in short, had been an egregious 
failure. Kitchener felt it keenly. There had been waste 
and mismanagement which he abominated. An attempt 
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to make Sir Charles Wilson the scapegoat for 

death was set afoot at home. Wilson’s own defer,, 

sufficient refutation of such a reproach. “ As 
^ t Vavf* it to time. . . ' 




SUlUCi.UJ.it # , 

Gordon, I must leave it to time. . . . Nor can I 
about the contradictory orders relating to the putt 
of camels which upset the transport; nor again 
that— everyone knowing in November that 
could only hold out till Christmas Day— no ^ 
efforts were made to perfect the Desert Column; 
transport, nor that the Force which reached the! 
was too weak, and composed of too many regitnt 
to attempt any important enterprise.” 1 Kit* 
could endorse each one of these statements and ® 
"Jut he never forgot the lesson, and it stood him 
tead when it came to organizing his own Sudani 

— ign. 

On 5th July Dongola was evacuated. Two! 
.arlW Kitchener had resigned his commission ii 
Egyptian army and returned to 



1 Arthur, I, p. 13 1 



Chapter IV 
SIRDAR IN EGYPT 


AFTER receiving brevet promotion to lieutenant- 
Jljl colonel in June, 1885, Kitchener studied Ottoman 
Law in London whilst waiting to join the Royal Engineers 
at Dublin. In Ireland it appeared that he would be 
called upon to construct new barracks at Cork. From 
such a fate, however, he was saved when the Foreign 
Office requested that he might serve on a Commission 
that was to be set up by Britain, France and Germany 
for the purpose of fixing the boundaries of territories 
claimed by the Sultan of Zanzibar along the coast of 
East Africa. For over two centuries the Portuguese had 
been the nominal overlords of a great portion of this 
* jast. But their suzerainty proved so ineffectual that 
r a long time past the Sultan had made good his 
along the coast to levy dues on trade entering 

RJKca. 

For this purpose Sultan Majid and his successor, 
Sultan Barghash, had been content to assume sovereign 
rights over the harbours and the coast-line. With the 
exception of a few insignificant inland posts their claim 
had never extended far away from the sea. 

I When, however, the German East Africa Company, 
under the aegis of the German Government, began to 
annex East African territory, the problem assumed 
altogether another aspect. Difficulties arose until it 
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was decided to refer the matter to the boundary coi 
mission on which Kitchener was appointed as Briti 
representative. From the first day of his arri\ 
at Zanzibar it grew clear to him that the Comm 
sion could find little common ground for agreeme 
The German Commissioner, Dr. Schmidt, set ah; 
discovering obstacles. The Sultan of Zanzibar, qu 
naturally, did not welcome the Commission. T: 
Portuguese likewise resented the omission of any rep: 
sentative of their own nationality from its deliberatio: 
The French representative was required elsewhe: 
Only towards the end of January, 1886, did the Co: 

mission really set to work. 

A visit to the whole coast-line then satisfied be 
Kitchener and his French colleague that the Suita: 
claim to much of the coast-line, and even to some for 
or fifty miles inland, might well be regarded as vali. 
Such an opinion left the British Government in a p: 
dicament. Anxious, on the one hand, to do no injust 
to the Sultan; desiring, on the other, to concili; 
German aspirations; determined, in the last install, 
to safeguard British and also Egyptian interests, it % 
difficult to reconcile such conflicting claims. 

In the absence of any definite progress Kitchen 
drafted a memorandum on the situation of Britain ■: 
the East African coast that evoked some attentic 
At the moment, he pointed out, Britain possessed on 
one coaling station, at Zanzibar, and this, stria 
speaking, was not British territory. France, on l! 
other hand, had organized the magnificent base: 
Diego Suarez in Madagascar, whilst Germany w. 
engaged on a similar task at Dar-es-Salaam. He ther: 
fore recommended the adoption of certain defer,’ 
measures in East Africa : firstly, the construction 0! 
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railway parallel to the Suez Canal ; next, the fortification 
of Perim and. the renewed annexation of the Island of 
Socotra; lastly, the immediate acquisition of the port 
of Mombasa. In view of British interests already para- 
mount at Mombasa and its maritime trade, such a 
proposal did not seem to demand any great effort. 
But the Admiralty was lukewarm, so Kitchener re- 
peated his arguments. Britain eventually acquired 
Mombasa, and the event has shown how correct Kit- 
chener’s appreciation really was. 

Slowly and laboriously the Commission went on with 
its work. It was finally conceded by the British and 
French Governments that only the unanimous 
opinion of the three Commissioners should count as 
the findings of that body. This meant that the “ highest 
common factor 55 of agreement in the deliberations 
would alone be reckoned as the final opinion of the 
Commission. Consequently it was only whenever the 
German representative elected to yield to his British 
and French colleagues that the Commission could 
register a binding conclusion. In the end the number 
of points on which the Sultan of Zanzibar s claim was 
conceded was greatly reduced; nowhere was such a 
claim recognized as extending farther than three miles 
inland, even though Kitchener and the French Com- 
missioner were insistent that this limit should not be 
less than ten miles. On such a basis was the Report of 
the Commission signed and accepted as an official 
document. Even in that mutilated form the Sultan of 
Zanzibar’s claims were eventually disregarded. Out 
of this unsatisfactory task Kitchener had the sole satis- 
faction of receiving the handsome thanks of the Foreign 

Office. 

On his way home Kitchener was stopped by telegram 
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at Suez and received the order to proceed to Suakin f 
V. nuroose of assuming the appointment of “ Govern:;. 
General of the Eastern Sudan and Red Sea Littoral'.' 
This high-sounding title meant little more than | 
command of a few hundred Egyptian troops in a sqd 
little Oriental seaport. For after the British withdraf 
from the Sudan, when only two garrisons were retail 
on the Nile-one at Wady Haifa, the second at Korol 
— Suakin came to be no more than a secondary outpJ 
in the Eastern Sudan. Since that time the truculcj 
Osman Digna had remained quiet, so that Kitche| 
could not foresee much scope for the exercise of a| 

military initiative. 

On the whole, the tribes living around Suakin k; 
never joined at all whole-heartedly in the Mali; 
movement. Kitchener thus enjoyed some measure;; 
success in establishing peaceful relations with ti 
population in his vicinity. During 1887, howevp 
Osman Digna reappeared and began ravaging i 
country round Suakin. In spite of meeting with lil| 
support from the local tribes, this provocation gathmj 

until Kitchener obtained permission faj 
the new Sirdar, Sir Francis Grenfell, to make an atteni 
to catch Osman Digna and liberate a number of slav| 
in his power. It was a curious force of some 450 Mj 
that he assembled and led out on 16th January onkj 
little expedition: deserters from Osman’s retinue, ej 
soldiers, and a few men actually serving in the X| 
Sudanese but disguised as free lances. Before dak 
next day Kitchener advanced towards Handub, wta 
Osman’s camp lay. His men rushed through Hands: 
but were then caught in rear. Desperate fighting ensue 
when Kitchener, in trying to disengage his Sudanis 
was badly wounded by a shot in the right jaw ani 
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leek. The “ Irregulars ” then succeeded in regaining 
Suakin; but Osman Digna eluded capture, although 
too of his followers were left on the field as against a 
loss of 60 of Kitchener’s men. And the slaves were 


Kitchener himself was sent to Cairo for medical 
treatment; he was also promoted brevet-colonel and 
appointed A.D.C. to the Queen, who caused personal 
inquiries to be made as to his recovery. In March 
he was able to return to Suakin, though only for a few 
weeks, since the effects of his wound brought him back 
to England on sick leave. In September he returned 
to Cairo in order to assume the appointment of Adjutant- 
General (A.G.). Nevertheless he was soon back at 
Suakin, for Osman Digna, having scraped together some 
artillery, had begun a veritable siege of the town. This 
was consequently fortified, whilst the Sirdar himself 
with one British and two Sudanese battalions arrived 
to drive off the besiegers. Kitchener filled all possible 
offices with the force: A.G., brigade commander and 
cavalry leader. Finally two brigades were organized 
of which Kitchener commanded one. With this force 
the Sirdar fell upon the Dervish trenches outside the 
fort of G emaiz eh near Suakin and routed the besiegers 
with a loss of 500. That put a check to all Osman Digna’s 

activities for a long time to come. 

Back in Cairo, Kitchener resumed his work as A.G., 
with the conscience that he might now aim higher in 
the matter of advancement; in other words, his goal 
was now the Sirdarieh, the chief command of the 
Egyptian army. Towards realizing this ambition, he 
had now secured the support of the British High Com- 
missioner, Sir Evelyn Baring, later Lord Cromer. 
Precisely at this moment Sir Evelyn was writing to the 
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reign Office: “ As regards the opening °fj r ade 
m inclined to think that, judged by the ligh. 
sequent events. Colonel Kitchener’s mew of 
n at inn a Year ago was more correct than my o. 
can scarcely be doubted that the supplies which' 

ervisheTwere able to obtain 

rainst Suakin. I have only to add that Colo 

Wer is a very gallant soldier, who has often nsked-, 

iene 7 & * prv ne arlv lost — his life m: 

t least on one occasion very nearly ios 

lerformance of his military duties. In die conduct 

ivil affairs his task was one of very exceptional diffici 

Sir F. Grenfell on his return from Suakin told 

that no one possessed so much influence with the ij 

° f Ife the C battie ^fGemhzeh the Mahdist tb 

tern fanttfra/Emh i 

el-Nejumi, the destroyer of Hicks Pasha, 

aunroaching Wady Haifa. With starvation bel 

ffie lure of the rich lands of Egypt was strong ; sc 

Dervish army began to leave Haifa m rear. 00 

Wodehouse, of the Egyptian army, then quietly i 

i on various river-craft * 

barked some miles below Haifa. I 

landed at Argum some three miles be ow 

this manoeuvre he was so successful m surpn 
Nejumi’s advanced guard that the J>ervis eS J? | 
some 900 casualties and lost a further 500 P™ 
Still Wodehouse’ s detachment dared not venturi 
an engagement with Nejumi’s main Wy.wJ 
back whilst the Sirdar was assembling a ]avg 
at Assuan. To this was to be added a British, bi 
from Cairo. The Egyptian troops concentrati 
Toski, a village twenty miles north of Abu a 

1 Arthur, I, p. *59* 
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where on agth July the Sirdar arrived, with a mixed 
detachment of mounted troops and infantry com- 
manded by Kitchener, to command the two brigades 
already assembled. On 2nd August he decided to delay 
Nejumi until the arrival of the British brigade on he 
4 th. But on the 3rd Kitchener’s mounted men reported 
he Dervishes to be moving in a north-easterly dl 5 ec * lon 
iway from the river. The Sirdar thereupon decided to 
■isk an action rather than allow Nejumi to slip away. 
Kitchener, with the cavalry, succeeded m checking the 
Dervishes, whereupon they took up a defensive P 0 ^ 101 *- 
Thinking the moment propitious, the Sirdar m 
flank atfack which dislodged them from two successwe 
ridges, and a general advance then comp 
Dervish rout. Nejumi was killed and 5000 prisoners 
were taken. The Egyptian losses were under 200. Th 
victory of Toski marked the end of the true Mahdis 
menace to Egypt. It proved the value of the army which 
had been laboriously reorganized m Egypt since 
the coming of the British. The self-confidence of the 

Egyptian soldier was immeasurably enhanced, while 

Kitchener himself was duly commended for his com- 
mand of the mounted troops. So his dreams of t 
reconquest of the Sudan seemed to come still nearer o 

realization. , , 

Consequently it came as a disagreeable surprise to 

dm when in the spring of 1890 he was invited by Sir 

ivelyn Baring to assume the appointment of chie 

he Police Force of Egypt. Owing to mistaken reforming 

seal this force had lapsed into a state of confusion. 

The result of British tutelage had been to curb th 

arbitrary exercise of power by the local authorities; 

but the progress had been obtained at some cost. . eg 

for law and the administration of minor justice ha 

(F 646) 
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suffered, for by checking the local authorities, the la 
had been deprived of such capacity as they had for $ 
maintenance of order in their own districts. Kitcht:, 
•was clearly a suitable reformer and likely to conj 
the mischief. But he did not see the. matter i n if 
light Mildly he protested, asserting his reluctance 
abandon the military career and that his chances : 
succeeding to the Sirdarieh would be ruined. I n i 
his attitude was that of a disappointed child. But| 
was suffering from the effects of his wound andf 
general state of health was indifferent, so much co| 

be forgiven. 

As Inspector-General, Kitchener had a free h, 
He divided the country into three districts, each 
the orders of an Inspector. His ical troubles began:: 
the position of the sub-inspectors, who owed allegit 
to the local magistrates, as well as to their Inspect 
By dint of reciprocal adjustments and encourages 
on both sides a modus vivendi was established that t 
good fruit. Existing institutions were preserved i 
strengthened where possible. The supervision off 
nomad and lawless desert Arabs was intensified, i 
their received more extensive authority. At: 

end of one year Baring expressed himself as deligt 
with the changes wrought in the Police Force. II 
chener was thereupon allowed to return to his office; 
A.G. in the early summer of 1891, grumbling t 
owing to this civil employment he had been deb* 
from taking part in the final overthrow of the” 
vishes in the Eastern Sudan at Tokar. 

For twelve months Kitchener went on with his 
as A.G. where he enjoyed all but autocratic _ 
But with justification he could claim to have 
correct in almost every one of his opinions and decisi 


Ml 




m. 
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Bitterly he would resent any explanation being required 
as to any measure he had sanctioned, even by his seniors 
in authority. Unnecessary correspondence he detested. 
In most men such an attitude might not have tended 
towards success ; in the case of Kitchener industry and 
sureness of judgment were matched by a pertinacity in 
execution that overcame every obstacle. “ He-who- 
must-be-obeyed ” became his nickname. Some wag 
once drew up an imaginary set of rules that should be 
set before all newcomers joining the Egyptian army; 

these were : 

1. Never write anything. 

2. If you want anything done, catch the A.G. — he 

is sure “to be here to-morrow ”. 

3. If you want leave, catch the Sirdar. 

4. If you get leave, go home at once and take care 

never to come back. 

“ Legend, probably untrue, says that a copy of this 
document fell into the hands of Kitchener, who grimly 
put his initials at the bottom, remarking that it was 

very sound.” 1 

At length in April, 1 892, Sir Francis Grenfell’s tenur 
of office as Sirdar came to an end. The question of his 
successor gave rise to a momentary flutter. But Lord 
Cromer threw his weight into the scales in favour of 
Kitchener, who became Sirdar and thus achieved his 

great ambition. 

“ Ah!” said the Gat, “ then my time has come!” 
Barely forty-two years of age, innured to the climate, 
familiar with Egyptians and Sudanese, their mode of 
life and their languages, and, above all, animated with 

1 Ballard, Kitchener, p. 59. 
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a stubborn desire to smash IVfahdisin by military actio 
Kitchener was unquestionably the man to fill i 
appointment of Sirdar, if the reconquest of the Sud 
by force of arms were to be the accepted policy oft 
Egyptian and British Governments. But the instruirt 
was not yet ready. The Egyptian army, indeed, t 
Kitchener now commanded, was a very different orga 
ism from that which it had been ten years earli 
In 1882 the Egyptian conscript had been dragged ft 
his home against his will. Badly housed, badly i 
kept amid miserable surroundings in dirty barrat 
his entire military service had been made a hell upj 
earth, which could not conduce to everyday contents 
nor to devotion to duty in war. The record of . 
Egyptian army on service was black. Tel-el-Ke! 
the surrender of Cairo, and Hicks Pasha’s disaster! 
El Obeid, not to mention many lesser incidents-; 
these could only bear witness to a lamentable absei 
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of martial qualities. 

With the arrival of the British officer things st 
changed. The recruitment of the soldier was humanii 
whilst his treatment in barracks underwent a dra 
change. Clothing improved ; pay became a reality; 
regularly issued. The training of the troops becc 
a serious concern to the officer and the not infrequi 
brutality of the instructors came to an end. Above | 
leave was granted regularly. By such reforms the a, 
respect of the soldier returned. Discipline, no lonjj 
enforced by methods of savage repression, revi\i 
The enlistment of the army became an easy mat 
whilst the quality of the recruit improved. Such v 
the result of the system initiated by the first Sire 
Sir Evelyn Wood, and carried on by his success; 
Sir Francis Grenfell. At their disposal stood a sir 
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body of picked British officers and N.C.O.’s, no more 
than sixty in number. The fruit was not long in matur- 
ing. At Ginnis in 1885, in lesser engagements, lastly 
at Toski in 1889, the new Egyptian army was fast 
showing that it was growing into a fit instrument to 
meet the Dervishes in the warfare of the Sudan. Indeed 
of the work achieved by those young British officers and 
N.C.O.’s Kipling could justly write: 

Said England unto Pharaoh, " You’ve had miracles before. 
When Aaron struck your rivers into blood ; 

But if you watch the Sergeant he can show you something 

more, , 

He’s a charm for making riflemen from mud. 

(. Pharaoh and the Sergeant .) 

On becoming Sirdar in 1892, Kitchener thus knew 
that his army was assuming a shape that might enable 
it to reach Khartum. But much remained to be done. 
The campaign that he had in view might be severe, 
owing to its duration and nature it might impose a 
prolonged strain on the troops, far greater than what 
they had ever endured. Neither did he reckon that the 
numbers of the army, as it then stood, would be adequate 
to carry out the reconquest of the entire Sudan. But 
the main obstacle to any increase of inadequate numbers 
lay in the shackles riveted on the military establishment 
by the Treaties and the international financial control 
imposed on Egypt in 1882. The maximum strength 
lof the Egyptian army had been fixed at 18,000, whilst 
I the expenditure sanctioned for the upkeep of those 
n um bers had been set down to a miserably low figure. 
In order to maintain, clothe, equip and train even that 
small total there was required a degree of thrift and of 
I cleverness that constantly verged on miserly parsimony. 
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To Kitchener the exercise of the necessary economy? 
into a ruling passion that gave rise to no little wit* 

It might be said that every ai tic.lc of equipment;, 
clothing could, under his regime, be repaired; 
patched until it bore no semblance to its original; 
pose- finally it might be converted into an entj 
new article. Undeterred, Kitchener kept on his i 
until by his cheese-paring methods, as well as by pi£ 
men out to the reserve before their time, he could tt 
on forming, on mobilization, three more reserve! 
talions of infantry over and above the statutory estali 
meat. The latter for the entire army stood at! 
squadrons of cavalry, three batteries of artillery; 
fourteen battalions of infantry. Of the last na 
eight were composed of native Ugyptians, whilst 
other six were entirely recruited from Sudanese Ik 
Four of the Egyptian battalions were officered by Iri 
and Egyptians, four by Egyptians alone ; but no Egypt 
could hold higher rank than that of kaimakamf 
tenant-colonel). The Sudanese battalions were led i. 
or seven British officers with Sudanese under-officers, 
spite of their abnormally thin legs and narrow ct 
the Sudanese made fine soldiers; but, being exrite 
their shooting might be regarded as indifferent in ha: 
whilst their craving for hand-to-hand fighting rend: 
their steadiness a debatable quantity. Nevertkt 
they had all shown true aptitude in such frontier fight 
as had fallen to their lot. Attached to each batti 


was a quota of dusky dames — wives by courtesy, ct: 
and housekeepers by occupation — who cooked t 
“ did for them ” generally. In time of war the lit 
were left behind, so that the men, to their disgust,! 
to fend for themselves. When a battalion “moves 
the feminine establishment might be turned over to: 
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newcomers. It was once said that these dames were 
the only living beings that ever defeated Kitchener. 
That is possible, for he habitually sought to avoid 
feminine problems. Thus after the battle of Omdurman 
Lord Cromer sent a telegram to London stating that 
« the e ffect of our having killed &c. 30,000 Dervishes 
is that the Sirdar has 30,000 women on his hands and 
would be very much obliged if he could be instructed 
how to dispose of them, as he has no use for them him- 
self.” 1 Certain it is that Kitchener, who used to go 
through the credentials of every applicant for employ- 
ment with the Egyptian army, insisted on absolute 
celibacy on the part of his chosen candidates. 

The work was strenuous, yet all these young British 
officers knew that they were working to a very real 
end and that their lives might depend on the success 
of their efforts. One officer declared that he never 
did less than twenty-five hours’ work in the twenty-four 
and usually spent the next day in undoing it again 
because “ K ” disapproved. In short he envied the 
Pharaohs, who had known many plagues but had never 
known “ K ”. 2 Still this is a somewhat one-sided view 
of the Sirdar. Among those whom he disliked, mis- 
trusted, thought inefficient or failed to understand he 
could never be a popular chief. But to that small number 
of those upon whom he could depend as sympathetic 
assistants or subordinates he always would show himseU 
a generous and broad-minded master. At any rate 
Kitchener was a remarkable judge of men. To the Iasi 
he generally knew how to find the right man for the 
right place, and he was admirably served. . 

But as Lord Cromer stated, particularly in his youngei 


1 Lord Esher, Journals, I, p. 221. 

2 Ballard, Kitchener , p. 70. 
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days, he could' be afhard taskmaster whose exteri 
seldom relaxed; hir manner to his subordinates m 
often appear- severe or even lacking in humanity. ] 
him soldiers and regiments were mainly the tools tk 


he must use to convert his schemes into a concrt 
edifice. “ I have got Kitchener to relax his leave ni 
in favour of the English officers,” wrote Cromer; 
January, 1899 — that is only after Omdurman h* 
destroyed the Mahdist menace. “It is an importer 
point, as everything depends on them, and they are; 
so terrified of their chief that they do not dare to sta 
their own grievances.” His discipline was yet mo: 
unbending when it came to dealing with his mi 
troops. It was not always plain sailing and when,: 
once actually happened, the exacting methods of tk 
Sirdar created unrest in the Egyptian ranks, the dang- 
was exacerbated by the disloyalty of the Khedive t 
wards Kitchener and the British regime. 1 At times Lo: 
Cromer had not an easy hand to play. To cajole i 
Khedive on the one hand, whilst pacifying the an; 
cratic Sirdar on the other, was not a simple task. < 


Wady Haifa in January, 1894, the young Khedi 
Abbas reviewed the whole garrison. Nothing cou 
have been more pointed than the manner in which; 
made disparaging remarks as to the bearing and man 
past of all regiments commanded by British office 
After the review Kitchener remonstrated with i 


Khedive in most correct language, at the same tin 
tendering his own resignation together with that of; 
British officers. The Khedive was confounded. Co: 
ness followed, and it needed all Lord Cromer’s abilr 


l It is said that when Queen Victoria was once approached on t 
subject of Kitchener going to India, the royal approval was doubtful; 
“ he was not good with natives ”. 
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The Sirdar, Sir H. H. Kitchener, and i-iis A.D.G. 
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to prevent a complete breach. In the end this was 
averted, for the Khedive published an Army Order 
whereby the ill impression of the incident was effaced, 
and the British Government created the Sirdar a 

K.C.M.G. 
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Chapter V 
OMDURMAN 

F OR years the reconquest of the Sudan had k 
Kitchener’s dream; the ways and means fori!: 
campaign, when it should come, had long beenc 
culated by him to the last man and the last tor.: 
stores. In many respects his task was simple since; 

S’v' 

unknown factors usually attending an outbreak of vl 
apart from Mahdist politics, were singularly few. | 
remembering full well the fiasco of 1884-5, Kitche 
did not under-estimate either his enemy or the nati 
difficulties of the campaign. Reckoning the Egypt 
army at a possible maximum of 18,000 men, it v 
clear that such a total might well prove insufficient 
bear the brunt of the Dervish attack if encounter 
full strength in a pitched battle. British help he n 
have, the more so that he would need some margin 
safety in view of the unknown quality of his Egypt 
battalions. The rest thus became a matter of mj 

i 

arithmetic. On the other hand, 30,000 men, otherv 
a desirable total, might throw an excessive strain on : 
supply and transport resources of Egypt. Finally tb 
was the financial problem to be faced. The campa 
could only be conducted in the most frugal and grad 
manner. Any British troops employed must, therefc 
only be brought up at the last moment and then c 
patched home again with all possible speed. The 1 
stacles in the way of Kitchener’s plans were many. 
Fortunately for him the Sudan was then coming i 
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Government had ordered a military demonstration 

made up the Nile valley so as to relieve the De 

pressure on Kassala. Soon the “demonstration 11 

raised to the status of a re-occupation of the Dor 
Province. 

On 13th March, 1896, a Reuter’s telegram to 
Tmes dated from Cairo but despatched to that jou 
from Downing Street announced that the Governi 
would undertake the recovery of the lost Provi 
A similar telegram reached Kitchener that mon 
at 3 a.m., whereupon he hastened to Lord Cromer 
between them the Egyptian army was mobili 
Important financial measures to support those or 
were also taken. But confusion then arose because 

ar Office began giving orders for the campaigi 
Major-General Knowles, commanding the British trc 
m Egypt. Not until three days later was it made c 
t at Kitchener was to be in command of the expedit 
e position then was that Lord Cromer became 
final authority for the higher conduct of the campai 
w st Kitchener became the commander of the trot 
an excellent combination for carrying on a war. 1 
nrst stages of the campaign were perfectly straig 
orward.. On 16th March a column set out fromWa 
Halla with orders to occupy Akasha, a village lyi 
seventy-five miles south of Haifa, then the main Den: 
outpost to the north. This was achieved without di 

C *1^* r° m ^- a ^ a there still existed an obsoi 

rai way ine leading to Sarras, some thirty-five mi 

art er _ u P the river. Beyond Sarras the rails still 1 

mained where they had been laid during Wolselei 

expe ltion of 1 884. All this old material was nc 

e neve and relaid by an extemporized railway pe 

sonne . ails that had been pilfered for building mi 
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rill^-g' es were recovered, fishplates were dug out < 
a tiv^ s huts. By makeshifts of every sort the work pr< 



esS e:d until the line reached Akasha. An India 
fyrig T a ' C ^ e was next Borrowed and brought to Suakin froi 
IrxcLia^ thus releasing three Egyptian battalions, statione 

pl ace ? f° r service on the Nile. At length in ear] 
e the Egyptian army assembled at Haifa, and wit 
it n t> atta tt° n of the North Staffordshire Regiment the 
ixs. garrison at Cairo. In front lay Firket, where som 
gooo Dervishes had been posted to check an Egyptia 
advnrLce. Their position was well chosen, for to tb 
north, of Firket lay an evil, rocky stretch of grounc 
iJxe Dntn-el-Hagar or stony desert, while to the sout 
the ISTile flowed through more fertile and level country 
JCitchener decided not only to seize Firket, but t 
round up the entire Dervish garrison. This was nt 
altogether easy, for Firket lay eighteen miles ahead a 
the southern exit of the steep and rocky defile of th 
river Nile. The attack was planned to take place i: 

two columns. The first of some 7000 men, main! 

* 

infantry, made a night march along the mountainou 
river defile; the second, mainly cavalry and camelry 
was sent by a long detour so as to cut in on the flan 
and. rear of the Dervishes. All went according to plan 
The arrival of the two columns at Firket coincide* 
admirably. Utterly surprised in front and flank, th 
Dervishes fought stoutly enough, but were overwhelmed 
A pursuit by mounted troops reinforced by a Sudanes 
battalion, commanded by Major V. T. S. Townshend, 
and carried on camels, completed their total roul 
Even more gratifying than the actual victory was th 
tangible proof of the soldierly qualities manifested h 

ian and Sudanese troops alike. The night marc! 

1 The defender of Chitral and later of Kut (1916). 
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been a severe test of discipline and training; tH 
tviour in action testified to satisfactory staunchnes 

er fire. ^ 

he Dervishes had been completely surprised, for 

r were not prepared for any such approach. o| 
Jhener’s army. Better still, there was now little hop! 
.toning for their unreadiness in useful time. j 
ut if Kitchener’s good luck had thus favoured hi 
gress, otherwise he was not served by fortune. A| 
iemic of cholera smote the army, and this was bj 
le first of a series of buffets aimed by the evil spiril 
die Sudan at the invading white man S \ 1 First, t| 
•ffierly breezes, normal at this time of year, failel 
1 thus delayed the arrival of supplies up the Nil} 
en worse was the effect of the fierce hot winds th| 
w from the south in their stead. In August the sarc| 
ng happened again; the cooler breezes lured tli 
>ops to advance; again they failed and the hot win 
uck down the men with heat apoplexy. Dust-storm 
ad-storms raged, only to be followed by tempests as 
luges* of rain such as had not been known for hi 
century. The railway was washed away. Kitchen 
mself took off his jacket, and with a chance party s 
work to repair the damage. By issuing his own ordi 
i managed to assemble some hundreds of troops al 
.mself superintended their labours. So by dint j 
'eat efforts the four brigades were driven forward » 
ulgo by 10th September. There a new gunboat, ta 
ajir , just arrived from England in sections and pi 
>gether on the Nile, was about to start when the loJ 
ressure cylinder exploded. Kitchener, at this stroke I 
l fortune, burst into tears. Indeed this was the climaj 
f a series of trials that tested the solidity of Kitchener: 

x Arthur, I, p. 197. 


jrganization to its very foundations, in me woras oi 
Sapling : 

[t was wicked bad campaigning (cheap and nasty from the 
first) 

There was heat and dust and coolie-work and sun. 

There were vipers, flies, and sandstorms, there was cholera 

and thirst. 

But Pharaoh done the best he ever done. 

( Pharaoh and the Sergeant .) 

At Dongola the energetic Dervish commander, Wal 
Bishera, attempted to make ready to meet the invaders. 
He built and armed forts along the Nile, but with in- 
adequate results for his guns were too few. He tried to 
make his patrols cut the overhead Egyptian telegraph 
1 w i re s — all to no effect for Kitchener had laid a cable 
in the Nile bed itself. There is no gainsaying that 
Kitchener’s proverbial luck had set in once more. 
Kerma was occupied, and the Dervishes crossed to the 
left bank of the Nile, whereupon the gunboats took 
up the running. Struck by several shots from the Der- 
vish forts, these river-craft found it difficult to subdue 
the enemy guns. But Lieutenant D. Beatty, R.N., 
then resolved boldly to run the gauntlet of their fire. 
Thus the gunboats reached Dongola, whereupon the 
forts were evacuated. By the 23rd Kitchener had 
crossed the river and, after some unimportant fighting, 
the enemy was driven through Dongola and beyond 
into the Bayuda Desert. The campaign of 1896 was 

at an end. 

A long pause followed: for several reasons no further 
advance could be undertaken. First and foremost there 
arose the question of Government sanction. Dongola, 
the goal fixed for the expedition, had been reached. 

I 1 Later Admiral’the Earl Beatty, ^ 
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/Vould, then, the British Government authorize 
urther movement towards Khartum? Neither til 
Egyptian authorities nor Lord Cromer alone could welif 
;anction such a measure. Kitchener, too, dared noT 
dsk a step forward without the assurance of the eventual 
support of British troops, for information was no- 
definite that the Khalifa Abdulla— the original Mahd : 
successor — could put into the field in the vicinity 
Khartum a far more formidable array of fighting ra- 
ttan the Dervishes had ever assembled before. j 

But the most urgent reason why Cromer and Ks 
chener must make sure of their ground before maki| 
any future plans was finance. Even with the strict! 
economy it would be impossible to continue any entej 
prise whatsoever without additional credits. The! 
could hardly be forthcoming, so long as their gra: 
depended on the Commissioners of the Debt, unt 
some outside backing should be found for further milital 
grants. A long pause, therefore, was made at Dongolj 
whilst the railway was brought as far as Kerma on tk 
left bank; and Kerma was not reached by the railwj 
until May, 1907. In the interval Kitchener wentj 
Cairo and to London to plead his case for a sped 
renewal of the campaign. Once more Imperial intete 
were to carry the day, for it was now certain thatt^ 
French were making a move towards the Upper Niij 
Nevertheless, Kitchener had some opposition to ove 
come. The War Office, jealous of his management 
an expedition that it had fondly hoped to see in 
own hands, was not enthusiastic in its support. T 
Foreign Office showed itself divided in his favo 
Fortunately Lord Salisbury himself, who remembe: 
him of old, was on his side. So Kitchener at last retun 
with the permission to push on towards Khartum a 
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better still, with the definite promise of British troops 
to reinforce his army when the crisis of the campaign 

should come. . ■« j 

The one big strategic problem of the campaign had 

then to be faced. Should the advance be made along 
the Nile, using the river as a line of communication, 
or should a move be made across the desert. Above 
Dongola the Nile forms a great S-shaped bend with 
■ its longer axis lying east and west. The problem for 
Kitchener was thus whether he should cut off this bend 
and halve the distance by striking across the desert. 
In 1884 Wolseley had attempted to send his mounted 
column across the desert from Korti to Metemma, 
whilst the heavy infantry force would advance along 
the Nile. The attempt failed. Kitchener, after weighing 
the various probabilities, elected to find yet another 
solution. He would construct a railway direct from 
Wady Haifa across the eastern desert, and away from 
the Nile, until the line should strike the river at the apex 
of its northward bend at Abu-Hamed. Once there t e 
advance, together with the railway, would follow the 
river past Berber to Khartum. The plan had con- 
siderable advantages. First, the Dervishes were obsessed 
with the idea that the advance must adopt the same 
road as Wolseley had done in 1884. Further, 
for Berber the possibility existed of an alternative line 
of supply over the well-known desert road from Suakin. 
Lastly, the new route would eliminate the passage of 
some awkward cataracts. 

The construction of the Wady Halfa-Abu I lamed 
railway thus became the pivot of Kitchener s whole 
plan. And in Lieutenant Girouard, of the Royal En- 
gineers, he found an ideal assistant for its construction. 
A Canadian by birth and education, Girouard had 

(r 646 ) 
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spent three years on the building of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway before being commissioned in thUj 
R.E. There he had learnt the art of rapid railroad 
construction — precisely what Kitchener needed. The 
sole purpose of this line was to convey the troops and 
stores necessary for the defeat of the Khalifa, nothin] 
else mattered. Kitchener, himself an engineer and giftej 
with a head for calculations, entered into the problen 
of his railway with enthusiasm tempered by soui 
technical knowledge. He knew to a quarter of a mil 
how far his rails would extend. As for water why > | 
decided that water must be forthcoming at two spots if 
the desert: and there it was found! One problem Rj 
mained: the gauge of the new line. The Egyptiaij 
gauge was the normal 4 fbet 8J inches. Lord Croin^ 
had passed the estimates for a gauge of 3 feet 3 inch 
( 1 -metre) . But Kitchener insisted; his gauge must to 
3 feet 6 inches. It can only be supposed that, lookrn; 
far ahead, as was his wont, he could only think of h , 
line forming a link in an eventual Cape to Cairo railway 
Therefore he must adopt the South African gauge! 

namely 3 feet 6 inches. ] 

Towards the end of July, when just over 100 out i 

the total 230 miles of the railway were complete, a h jj 
was called, for it was necessary to secure the fhtuJ 
terminal at Abu Hamed. So far Kitchener had bed 
fortunate. The Dervishes, hypnotized into the belitj 
that the blow must fall from across the Bayuda Desert 
had fixed their attention on the Nile at about Metemina 
There Emir Mahmud with 12,000 men took his stand 
leaving some negligible detachments at Abu Hame 
and Berber. So General Hunter, starting with a sing 
brigade from Merawi on 29th July, by a remarkab 
forced march, after little resistance, reached Abu Harm 
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on 7th August. Better still, hearing that the Dervishes, 
alarmed at his success, were abandoning Berber Hun er 
■drove on his Ababdeh Arabs, and so, on 3 st Augus , 
i Kitchener received the great news that Berber had been 
occupied. By mid-October, largely owing to Dervish 
-emissness, Kitchener’s hold on Berber might be re- 
garded as reasonably secure. The desert route to Suakin 
could also be opened, while work on the railway was 

resumed in. zdl h&ste. 

During the winter two incidents seemed to threaten 
Kitchener’s contemplation of the future. First, there 
was the return of Sir Francis Grenfell, sent to Egypt to 
command all British troops in the country. Second, the 
declaration of the Italian Government that they mus 
evacuate Kassala, so that either the British Government 
must assume its charge or else the Dervishes were free 
to return there. The latter alternative placed Kit- 
chener in a dilemma, since he dared not leave such a 
menace on the flank of a move on Khartum. But the 
Kscupation of Kassala must entail fresh expenditure; 
md this the Director-General of Finance at Cairo 
refused to sanction: a troublous declaration that led 
to Kitchener’s offer to resign. Cromer was annoy e 
and treated this threat to resign as ill-timed. Yet his 
dilemma was great, for, as he wrote, he (Kitchener) 
is unquestionably the best man to command the army 
for the present”. Thanks mainly to Grenfells wise 
self-effacement and to Cromer’s persuasive tact, the 
situation grew clear once more. Kitchener was to 
manage the campaign that was now his own in every 
sense of the word : while the British Government steppe 
h assumed all responsibility and occupied Kassala 

with troops from Suakin. _ 

The final stage was now approaching, and the Knanla 
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v m ;i v nlaviftS into Kitchener s hand. Not 
:lut ft'w Mahmud ordered to ak 
Metemma to bar the road to the invasion. t» 
In six months too late; he had missed . his * 
S at Berber and, a little earlier, at Abu B 
Bv this time the Anglo-Egyptian army was concent, 
2 d entrenched near Berber. However Mahmud c 
2 to strike the invaders from the di 

f t Sn he moved south-eastward along the® 
twa the great tributary of the Nile. But Kitche 
informed of the enemy’s design, in his turn maid 
irt northern bank to Umdabieh Then, * 

result of a reconnaissance of the enemy s posita 
decided to attack the Dervish dem 1 at dawn on 

A 2 t x a.m. the army moved out under a full m 
four brigades in line. It was a curious battle 
reminiscent of a “ tattoo ” performance than of anyth 
normally associated with modern war. At 6 am,, 
whole line halted : the artillery came out to th 
. and began shelling the enemy’s defences at a ruf 
600 yards. Next came the turn of Major-Genera G 
acre** British brigade on the left. The Warwickshire ; 
Lincolnshire, the Cameron and Seaforth High an .as 
that order made straight for the defences. The Cam® 
were to force a gap through which the other battali 
should pass. But never deigning to pause the Cams, 
went on and the brigade just followed. The sSuda 
came next, lastly the Egyptians. On the left the era 
horsemen were scattered by Broadwood s mounted 1 
After one hour of hand-to-hand fighting t e a e 
been won. The Dervish killed numbered 3000; anot 
4000 remained on the ground, prisoners or wounc 

- — at 1 1. aLc 
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Mahmud himself was amongst the latter. The Anglo- 
- An casualties amounted to no more than 510, 
fXch H 4 had been borne by the British regiments. 

5 TWrmv then halted for the summer whilst the final 
•T instruction was taken in hand. Rumours of 
2 difficulties with Abyssinia, further tales of the 
P b nf a French expedition on the Upper Nile, 
“toed an early advance yet more desirable. Only one 
Sfa difficulty arose. The Brinsh Government seemed 

A' d to send out a lieutenant-general to command 
Sritish troops of whom there would be two brigades. 
a tbh might involve Kitchener’s supersession, his 
perturbation was great. But it was finally decided dtat 
Maior-General Gatacre, the senior brigade commander, 
should act as divisional commander: so all was well 
From Abu Hamed the railway was extended to the 
R Atbara. The rest of the road to Khartum would be 
Va versed by river and on foot. A second British brigade, 
TSry regiment and two artillery batteries now 

arrived Ten gunboats were assembled on the river. 
By 27 th August the whole force had advanced 12c 
miles up the Nile. Not a shot had been fired, for the 
Khalifa was assembling his whole force before Omdcm 
man itself. So Kitchener pressed forward. At lengtl 
on 1st September the cavalry, on reaching the Kerrer 
Hills, four miles north of Omdurman, reported th 
Dervishes arrayed in mass before the town. The Anglo 
Egyptian army advanced slowly, ready to mee an 
attack The Khalifa in turn moved forward, the 
halted, as the gunboats and the artillery set to work < 
bombard the town. Kitchener, fearing a night actio 
which might prove all to the disadvantage of moder 
firearms, spread a rumour of his own intention to atta< 
forthwith. The Dervishes, effectively deceived, waitt 
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i a ‘himself was amongst the latter. The Anglo- 
casualties amounted to no more than 510, 
*£* 114 had been borne by the British regiments. 
%.r armv then halted for the summer whilst the final 
instruction was taken in hand. Rumours of 
Slbk difficulties with Abyssinia, further tales of the 
S of a French expedition on the Upper Ntle, 
rendered an early advance yet more destrable. Only one 
Xm difficulty arose. The Britrsh Government seemed 
rlifnosed to send out a lieutenant-general to command 
t British troops of whom there would be two brigades. 
a this might involve Kitchener’s supersession, his 
perturbation was great. But it was finally decided that 
Maior-General Gatacre, the senior brigade commander, 
Sid act as divisional commander: so all was well 
From Abu Hamed the railway was extended to the 
R Atbara. The rest of the road to Khartum would be 
traversed by river and on foot. A second British brigade, 
a cavalry regiment and two artillery batteries now 
Arrived Ten gunboats were assembled on the river. 
By 27 th August the whole force had advanced 120 
nn tug Nile. Not a shot had been fired, for the 
Khalifa^ was assembling his whole force before Omdur- 
man itself. So Kitchener pressed forward. At length 
on 1st September the cavalry, on reaching the Kerren 
Hills, four miles north of Omdurman, reported die 
Dervishes arrayed in mass before the town. The Anglo- 
Egyptian army advanced slowly, ready to meet any 
attack The Khalifa in turn moved forward, then 
halted, as the gunboats and the artillery set to work to 
bombard the town. Kitchener, fearing a night action 
which might prove all to the disadvantage of modern 
firearms, spread a rumour of his own intention to attack 

forthwith. The Dervishes, effectively deceived, waited 
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Hav As light broke they got on the move. The ( 

Wtwas to rush the zariba and then overpower tk 
Dbject wHcrht of numbers. One division 

Antrlo-Egyptians by weignt oi 

tas to attack the zariba directly; a second was to fiO 
Tioon the Anglo-Egyptian right; a third, commar | 
by the Khalifa in person, acted as a S eneral ™ 
Each division might have numbered some 15 =°°° 

Yet a fourth but smaller force, numbering not more th 
5000 wal making a detour so as to fall upon the Angl 

Egyptian communications . ^nrl d! 

Kitchener, trusting in the power of his n 
daining the cover of entrenchments, drew up 
£ a horseshoe covering his camp, wtth the two B:i 
brigades on the left. Utterly regardless of death, 1 
firs! Dervish division rushed forward to close. Mj 
were mown down until even the reckless bravery 
survivors could not bring them closer than 3 7 ! 

from their goal. The onslaught had failed. 

Wishing to avoid any house-to-house 

Kitchener sought to destroy the rest of the D 
^^Accordingly he moved slowly forwrf 

ichelon .f brigades with the left ieading, parnUd. 

Sfilc and heading south-west. Meanwhile, *e rn 
troops had been engaged in drawing on the second « 

.ivision farther north. At this moment ^ 2 ^st Lan ■ 
neountering what seemed to u be . S °^° 0 g ° e f 

home. Suddenly, when fully extended, *ey ^reata 

dieir enemy .^nthey went crash 

Ent there was no time to naii, bu vu / 

through the Dervishes ; 70 Lancers and 120 orsesvra^ 

left on the ground. « 

Danger now threatened Kitchener’s right. £ 

Khalifa’s reserve was bearing down on that flank. I 
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•a mnni-pu-vre the heights of Jebel Surgham were 

iW1 ft manceuwe th hai ^ js cQuld be ste mmed. 

Stormed and so th hi ^ Dervisll div i s ion, 

iut the end was not yet, to ^ su ddenly re- 

ppeareTinr'gravd/menaced the Sudanese on the 
ppeared ana gr y manosuvre and a fine ex- 

“ of g formal ^dr ill Macdonald changed front and 
nbition of formal ar , the Sudanese had 

ixtended his brigade. , ^ hasty 

5r ed off nearly all their the 

arrival of the and fled? The 

Dervishes to a halt. Tl ^ en few surviv0 rs, vanished 

iw.’ “X! ^ * e “ d»^ b it£ 

S b “ P ^T^7rcI to aJ * a 

“t "• 

n»“.riampKrf Omdurman was literally m 

. Q llf ifln had been achieved at a smgi 

conquest of the bucLan naa t vet ^ont 

stroke. Even so Kitchener s task was n y 

ReDorts reached him that a French expedition ha J 
Reports reacucu M -, Takintr with him 

reached Fashoda on the Upper * sttaJne e 

some 2000 troops he embarked o There 

Dal, and reached Fashoda on 18th Septemb - 

I. c j ,v . f -L. p French Mai or Marchand witn 7 
;he found that the Fr J soldicrs had arr ived 

European officers and 80 Seneg „ , , (Thazal. 

L rl Tnlv to take possession of the Bahr-el-unazai. 

'Maor Marchand wa! entertained with the greatest 

murtesv bv the Sirdar, whose knowledge of Frenchmen 
courtesy by uie oiraai, affair was 

and their language proved of value. 
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Mpd in a most restrained manner, altogether 
/from the braggadocio that characterize 

ment in a section of the London Press. Thus or 
tmel o-not In London and Pans the a 

^ T " 

■ manner, withdrew from the Sudan. 

' Tnrnh later Lord Kitchener arrived home, . 

lo/s authorities vied with each other m doing 

o neerase, which at first he seems to . 

WU f \ t / accept owing to lack of private a 
iitated ^ bestowe d on him . 1 Thus did 

iSy Engtaer 

m y xAro-nflerfullv done,’ said the % 

That It but you are very clever, O Cat! . 

// i The Cat was sitting quite comfy 
f firt But for all that he continued to « 
Leif and all places remained alike to him. 

M r this remarkable campaign no man had a 

=jSr ^ -1 

the Khalifa hhnself, after a few fruitless up 
, I was killed on 21st November m a little camp 
Sly conducted by Sir Reginald Wingate. 

But duties of civil administration proved more j 

But auues o d b inves t ed will 

and absorbing. Kitcnencr iw 

powers of a thoroughly autocratic kind. Ha 

1 Kitchener at first wished to sink hU surnam himself ‘ ‘^iS E 

euphonious. He entertained the He ; nsi8ted g on the spelling ; oi 

of Aspall , but abandoned it* Khartum would look hid 1 

toA for i* said that Kitchener of Khartum wo 
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as rP rtainlv beneficent. A faculty for the quick 
severe, w coupled with the gift for a detailed 

otZ’p^blem, stood Mm in good stead, 
examinati P uld observe that Kitchener’s 

Still, Lord Cromer ^ masterful and peremp . 

r?” thaTwas normal in civil administration. Not that 

My sX-s very drastic method of dealing 

Tdril affate is a never-ending source of amuse- 
\ Z me ” wrote Cromer in February, 1899, when 

- n answer to a warning as to allowing 

Crea te speculate in land purchase, replied asking 
whether he should expel from the Sudan everyone who 
bought or sold anything without his consent. His 
official sense of humour was never profound. 

1 Zetland, Cromer , p. 247. 
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: THEN Lord Kitchener came home after the victor] 

V of Omdurman, he had visited Lord Robert^ 
n commanding the troops in Ireland. Converse 
i turned, as naturally it would, to the topic then 
permost in military circles, namely the prospects oi 
r against the Boer Republics in South Africa, where' 
on the two soldiers found that their views on 4 , 
nduct of such a campaign were closely similar. Bui 
a,t war did not materialize until September, 1899. 1 
ened badly and revealed grave shortcomings, both in 
e conduct of the operations and in the constitution ol 
e British forces. The tripartite advance against til 
)ers soon came to a standstill. Sir Redvers Buller, com- 
anding in South Africa, had reached the River Tugela 
. his effort to relieve Sir George White, then besieged 
. Ladysmith. Sir William Gatacre, the late British com.] 
.ander in the Sudan, was slowly moving up the centre 
ae of railway on Bloemfontein. Lord Methuen hali 
sen struggling up the western railway from Capej 
own towards Kimberley, then besieged by the Boers,] 
ut after some inconclusive fighting, Methuen was 
eaten back as the result of his dawn attack at MEagers- 


intein. Gatacre came to grief at Stormberg somewhat 

l the same manner. Finally, Buller himself was defeated 

a 15th December, in an attempt to force the passaged 

le Tugela with a view to liberating Ladysmith. Buller s 

wn failure, in particular, revealed the total lack d 
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a capable head to control the scattered British efforts 
in South Africa. The Government acted with promp 1- 
tude. The chief command in South Africa was offered 
to Lord Roberts, who accepted it, at the same time 
expressing the desire that Kitchener might accompany 
im as his Chief of Staff. That was a simple matter, since 
j0 rd Salisbury in nominating Lord Roberts to that post 
iad stipulated that Kitchener, whom he had long known, 
ihould accompany Lord Roberts to the Cape. 

Lord Roberts left London on 17 th December. Kitche- 
ner then at Khartum, received his orders next morning. 
Making an unusually fast journey to Alexandria, he was 
conveyed in a swift cruiser to Gibraltar, where Lord 
Roberts had just arrived on S.S. Dunottar Castle. So 
together they reached Cape Town on tolh January. 
On the way the military problem was studied at length. 
Kitchener could be under no misapprehension as to 
the nature of the task that lay ahead. He was, moreover, 
quite alive to the shortcomings of a material nature that 
must be remedied. Already from Madeira he was 
writing home: “ I hope we shall manage it all rig 
out at the Cape, but it is a big business badly begui 
and the difficulty of unravelling the tangled mess will 
be very great. No transport seems to have been organized, 
and all the troops are mixed up. Our artillery has turned 
out useless as I expected. ... I wired from Cairo 
what guns we ought to have, but, of course, the officia 
reply was against doing anything. . . . Roberts, I am 

glad to say, is wiring again.” 1 

Long before reaching South Africa, Lord Roberts a 

decided to concentrate his forces on the River Modder 
in rear of Magersfontein, where Methuen still lay. 
Thence he intended to strike eastward across country 

1 Arthur, I, p. 267. 
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o Bloemfontein until he could pick up the rai hm 
;ommunication with Cape Town via the central lintij 
xi order to achieve this end a large increase in tfo 
ransport of the army was required. Consequently o] 
arrival Kitchener was set to work to reorganize what h 
found, and to supplement what was lacking. He soci 
discovered that in South Africa a quick road to succe 
was not so easy to find as in Egypt. Moreover, i 
armies and the scope of the operations were on a i 
larger scale, and far more complex than the straight® 
ward problems presented by the Omdurman campaigl 
Lastly, Kitchener had arrived at the Cape with a mil 
somewhat ignorant of the methods of work of the Britiij 
army and of the War Office. Indeed, in South Afiic 
he may be said to have virtually discovered the BritiL 
army. Hitherto he had really known only the Egyptia| 
army. The three years spent with a Telegraph Battalinj 
at Aldershot were but a poor substitute for the close ant; 
prolonged study of the army that is necessary to any ma^ 
who aspires to command it or — still more to organize 
a campaign with it in unfamiliar lands. His long serviaj 
in Egypt had led him further and further to adopts 
attitude that was far from the understanding . goo| 
humour that is so marked a trait of the discipline I 
which the British soldier responds most readily. 

All this Kitchener had to learn, and his letters ^ testii 
to the difficulty he experienced in acquiring familiar! 
with the ways of a British Expeditionary Force. 01 
the other hand, he enjoyed the incalculable advantage 
of an utter disregard for tradition and conservatism, 
wherever these were likely to hamper his actions. Hi 
was inured by hard experience to rely upon his ow 
capacity. Finally, he was obsessed by a passion ft 
economy and for making the best of incomplete r 
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T ord Roberts, with his long experience of 
Durces. LMd KoW , ^ India and his me mones 

Quartermaster-Generals ela$tic in his 

,f the Abyssinian J expedHion, was^^ ^ ^ ^ 

S' 1 * - by S grim personal 

By crashing through g ized the transport 

intervention he had shortly r 8 ^ ^ ^ could only 

system of the army. driving power is derived 

* appM in pracoce t^enchable deter- 

mination to succeed. K.tchener supplied bo«b , 
therefore, the new organization was >'' al f 

not without appreciable iricnon owing rathe 
the elements, nor without occasional mishaps occasione 

by lack of experience. r 55 00 he wrote 

“ Thing's don’t look very bright out he , 

home in January. ** ™ jealousies and refusals 

the importance of the war, petty jc 

to rive what we want are the order of the day , e g. 

Roberts applies for a list of o&cers trom 8 X 1 

alerted bv me. Cromer agrees, but W.O. has rclusea. 

The same with guns. We will do our best to pull through, 

^t e^dently without help from the W.O. Utter dis- 
iut evide y original organization suit- 

irganization — or rather no original u b 

A for the country— is the order of the day If we had 

worked the Sudan campaign ^ been in 

have reached Dongola mos Roberts is 

prison at Omdurman or dead by now ! Lord MttM 

SDlendid ” Things began to move under such an un 
splendid. s & writing to his friend, 

pulse. A fortnight later he was writing 

Mr. Ralli: “ We are getting along a litf e 1 ’ 

have not a single saddle for love or money; all our 

water-bottles are so small as to be useless. It was exactly 
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same in the Sudan, when I had to fit out the whoft 
he British troops with water-bottles which, they hah 
>ay for. Not a single emergency ration, so the men 
•e to fight all day on empty stomachs. I could go on 
. what is the use? I am afraid I rather disgust the o d. 
-tape heads of departments. They are very poll t 
1 after a bit present me with a volume of their prints 
•ulations generally dated about 1870 and intended ft 
dershot manoeuvres, and are quite hurt when I do nt 

ree to follow their printed rot.” 1 , 

The custom had been that each battalion or n 

ould possess and manage its own transport. 

oberts' and Kitchener considered . this . system to 

asteful since it would entail a mass of tra ™P° ^ 

Lie whenever the units to which it belonged m 
•ere either not fully occupied or else bad sunk • *><*» 
aeir establishment. It was, therefore, desired tc ■ c 
entrate the transport, and then to use 1 accord g j 
he needs of the army regarded as a whole. Excep , 
he first-line mule transport of the units, 
ransport resources of the troops were therefore 
md reorganized. The process was, of course unpop* 
the units, but served its purpose, for 1 

ne such reorganization it can be asserted tha . 1 

my could never have achieved the march to B • 
atein. Undoubtedly risks were run. Owing to ft 
,w rate of progress maintained by the cumbersome.: 
agon trains, the transport columns had to toe ice 
oser to the marching troops than was wise. Occasioi 
sses resulted. But transport in South Africa was 
sst a constant difficulty. 

Every thin g was now ready for the advance, bo v 
ad Lord Roberts’s plan been kept secret that th.e ene 

1 Arthur, I, p. 270-1. 
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, , true purpose that lay behind the 
sad not scented the true P P . the Boer com- 

^oncentration in fron o • . - ned na y rather 

inander a. ^'1° >T ’jl 

expected, that the British -^ a " d position. To 

p f another ^ >f Sd MeSnen had been ordered 
ncourage that belief f tB j s nature. But 

:o give semblance to February, Major-General 

this was only a blind. n ^ . set ou t on a huge 

french with the Cavalry } ^ and east that was 

turning movement by the^outh-^tjn^ 

designed, first to re ie from his entrenchments and, 

Jsecondly to dislodge C J tionu The movement 

r p0ssible ’ * a SSe deceived by the excellent stage- 

management J wdl ^ cceeded in slipping between 
noeuvre, headed east. _ Division. Had he 

(■French and KeUy-Konnys 6 ^ ^ have escape d. 
abandoned his wagons g . who rema ined 

Bn, Kitchener. ^“““"^ILhing with dr. 6th 

jmdnposed at Jacoby ^ ^ Cr0 „ je >s ma - 

Division, and suing troops forward relentlessly, 

nceuvre. Driving die pur g Frenc h’s cavalry, 

|Fe was hard on Cronje s marclieSj struggled 

vith. horses exhausted y .p Tt v such means 

pmdy ,0 head off the retreabng Boers Bysnch 

T ”M dder near Paardeberg on the i 7 th. 
on the River Modeler ne t a concentric 

Kitchener then attemp e complicated operation 

attack on the Boer laagen ^ co ^ bined atta ck of 

since it entailed the ju as we ll as 

ii two infantry divisions, one^ cava ^ different directions. 

: mounted infantry, all arriving from .&****£ effect ive 

iTo direct their various movements d did nQt 

I system of communications which Kitchen 
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possess, for although Lord Roberts had invested 
with full powers to command, he had not been 
to hand over to him any adequate resources for „ 
trolling so complex a manoeuvre. At that period j 
army possessed neither the system of communis 
nor the staffs equal to coping with such a situati 
Kitchener relying on the personal method of cot 
which had been sufficient to ensure victory at Omi 
man could not bring off the stroke that he had it 
mind’s eye. It was not his intention that was at fo 
for he understood, as clearly as no other could do 
did the urgent necessity of securing an early victory 
of continuing the march on Bloemfontein with all - 
The curious disconnected action at Paardeberg c 
no long description; but is of interest as being one 
Kitchener’s few battles. French’s cavalry arriving 
the nth to the north of the River Modder had pi 
down the Boers in their laager on the river itself. T: 
6th Division was coming up on the south and so 
east from the other side of the river. In the me 
the gth. Division also began to appear from the 
while Kitchener directed the mounted infantry to 
the exit towards the east. It seemed as though the 
were caught. But then things began to go aste 
Attempts to relieve Cronje were made by some 
commandoes from the east. Although not meeting w 
real success, they so far served their purpose that a 
mounted infantry and one brigade of t e t . iw 
were led to mistake their objective. Next, an nap® 
hill, called Kitchener’s Kop, was taken by De Wetow 
to the inattention of a half-trained colonial corps, h 
attack, instead of being simultaneous, was ma e ptct 
meal The main effort was thus launched from the w 
in a disjointed fashion and came to a halt after cost 
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oltl V, The result was far from what 

I20 \ C Thoped; but still it was great. The in- 

beaCr been brought close in to the enemy’s 

n§ “it the^ slaughter among the Boers’ oxen and 
:r; whilst was henceforth possible. 

“S"” ««emp tS made from omrid. ,0 

importance of time, desired 
!<*“?> “S ”L day. But Lord Roberts arrived 
ene w the a wishing to avoid any increase of 

l? “I's'SlaZ — elected ,0 bombard the 
casualties a y investment. General 

S t n -r to commanding the . 9 * Brigade 
“'rfshllme a heavy share in the attack of the 18th. 
“ ht TIs sSmoned .0 a conference on the 
ates , t oq,-^. He spoke with some warmth as to 

^deshability of postponing the assault. After hearing 
ed endorsed by Lord Roberts, he rode away, 
"he was approached by Kitchener who said 
that tf 1 would attack the Boers at once, I shouldbe 
made man; to which I, with a smile, replied: You 
Zi mr views, and I shall only attack now if ordered 
-1 I curious episode which throws some light on 

he military thought of to ** *« 

?£ to c— ding officers brought up in the 
,1 0 f “ small wars ” had come to regard a long 

sualty list as a slur on their tactical ablllt J , ^ 

In the end Cronie surrendered on 27th Fehru y, 

f Mamba Hill 1 2 Kitchener was not present 

this event, for on 22nd February he had been 

1 Stnith-Dorrien, Memories of 4* f.^Lord Roberts’s colleague 

n India, had been defeated and killed by the Hot . 6 

(F 646) 
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imed. Without serious fighting, though not wi 4 . 
le sporadic resistance which required incesJ 
[lance and manoeuvre, Johannesburg was occuptf 
31st May, and, finally, Pretoria fell on 5th jm 
at event closed a distinct epoch of the whole war. j 
< fo sooner was the Transvaal capital in British U 
m Kitchener was away, organizing a “drive ” 3 
: elusive De Wet. On 12th June De Wet, aW 
ies of daring exploits, turned the tables on him J 
arly captured Kitchener himself. Indeed, but for! 
•ious half-clothed dash through the night, Deli 
is n ot far from making no less a prize than the Eric 
lief of Staff. Then again in the first weeks of Aug; 
itchener conducted another great drive after Deli 
Chris ”, as he was then known, had been located 
e north-western angle of the Free State with thelL 
id Rhenoster rivers behind him. N ever had the Bril 
ilumns been so numerous nor so favourably plat| 
itchener arrived in person on the south bank of i| 
ver. Every ford was occupied ; it seemed as thou 
i e Wet could not escape. Yet he succeeded in ehiiij 
le British commander in front of him and again gj 
way. Then began a veritable game of hide-and-sti 
hich in view of the terrific efforts exacted fromii 
nd horses could not be regarded as child’s play. II 
ve days and nights the British columns . followed a 
oer leader, hot on his scent: even the incomparaij 
)e Wet began to feel the pace and was all but caugk 
)ne, two, three British columns headed him off: ac 
ere, now there. The mounted infantry scarcely rests 
’he cavalry marched off with but half a day’s rate 
Ihen of a sudden there was a mistake : a pass was i 
aadvertently open in the Magaliesberg Range. Sceniii 
he open door, De Wet slipped off and was lost thwti 
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^ cent sap, Olifant’s Nek. It was a bitter blow 
tchener for with the escape of De Wet it was clear 
he war ’must continue for yet a long time. For two 
even his staff hardly dared approach him, so great 

iis disappointment. 


Chapter VII 

[MANDER-IN-CHIEF IN SOUTH AFRICA 

29th November, 1900, Lord Roberts qmtfc 
south Africa to take up the appointment of Con 
er-in-Chief in London, leaving Kitchener as I 
isor in Pretoria. It was no easy task that confronts 
ew Chief. The very fact that Lord Roberts, J 
sparture, had stated his belief that the war wasi 
iver had caused British public opinion to end® 
somfortable view. It was all the more difficult, the 
litchener to make good his immediate demands il 
orcements and remounts, let alone for the mass* 
rial required to carry on the campaign. Yet W 
mds were justified. Comprehending to the Ml\ 
.ty with which the Boers could interrupt the rail, 
i, as well as the difficulties that stood in the wayij 
iding-up their commandoes, Kitchener was unde 
.elusion as to the probable length and future conde 

le war. 

his new phase of the campaign, in fact, requir ■ 
ganization of the entire military apparatus in Soii 
ca. ■ Kitchener’s first task was, therefore, to remt® 
outstanding defects of the machine that he had ia 
ted. Further, entirely new methods were needed a 
er to meet the new conditions. A new mounted 
ly had to be created; and during 1901 this grtt 
nearly 80,000 of all ranks, composed of some 15,0® 
airy, 12,500 mounted infantry, 17, 5 00 ^ m P e 

nmanry, and some 30,000 Colonial irregulars. 
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there were about 8 5j ooo Regular infantry, 
dittoa “ c engineers, railway troops and others 

wl * h Lid total of about 240,000. But the fighting 
nade up a to diverse causes, in 1901 was never 
strength, § ooo 0ut 0 f this huge number, mostly 

more than * Qoo trQops were taken up entirely in 

infantry, so ^ ^ in supp i y i n g garrisons for block- 
C and lines of communication, guards for depots 

aa l Pri Tn r of C cam P iign which Kitchener now devised 
il and perhaps the best that could be adopted 
Tm^t he peculiar nature of the war. The first step was 
to divide the country into separate areas or compart- 
L bv means of lines of blockhouses and fences. The 
j 7 . a. “ sweeping ” of these areas by mounted 
sec °nd ' Va t , t is the process that soon became familiar 

Thrive ” ’ The blockhouses were first constructed 
itXys'and at all bridges, and their density 
SLae was increased as time went on unti finally 
Cood at intervals of one quarter of a mile or, f 
Pessary even less. At the end of 1901 Sir Ian Hamil- 
ton returning to South Africa, could write to Lore 
Sens' “Although I had read much of blockhouses 
never could have imagined such a gigantic system m 
fortifications, barriers, traps and garrisons as acta y 

easts. This forms ne pnn P solid back _ 

present operations, supplying them the 

bone and involving permanent loss of territory 
enemy, which former operations did not. 

Pretoria, Johannesburg and Bloemfontein were further 
surrounded by a perimeter of barbed wire and defe 
posts at a radius of many miles from t ose own . 
these blockhouses and lines were to prove their worth 

1 Arthur, II, p. 8. 
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, . nT t hey grew considerably in numbers and 

DUt during I 9° I ^J s S ^ aken by military authority in 
size. Few measur ^ ^ much ag i ta tion. 

British warfare S administration of these 

^*X^*^*~ of ladies was sent 

t0 teT ThS mistakes had been committed and 
management. That been admitte d from 

T ^ t W D it e w” also uufortuuatel, only »o 

CbH- _ On the odter W. *££*£& 
and salutation entertame y t\ ^ progress could 
population were too par > The best evidence as 
be realized only "j. ^ ^y a ccusadous relative to 

“ *' i ‘"eiied a t Lt cheler, both at home and on 
these camps levelled Genera i Botha’s statement: 

the Continent, is found in Cenerai 
“ We are only too glad to know_ that our w 

children are under British P* otectl °“- qui te 

With his own army visiting 

satisfied. As early as Decemb , 9 ’ “This 

-m r Vip rnuld write to Lord ixoue 

Bloemfontein, he could hollow _ qu ite as if no war 

place seems a very sleepy hollow q bab i y 0 f 

existed— officers nai nothing to do. I think, 

Boer extraction, as if the \ h f™^J txy> we had be tter 
until we find the police out of the cou y, _ bave 

not appoint any more officers to civil joxk , ^ hy ^ 
atscnlntplv nothing to do and set a bad examp 

absolutely notmng to , an y rem issness in 

was never one who could toler ^ embusqu t 

performance of duty. He wag & billets”, 

at the bases, in rest camps and m a 1 soft 

IBs efforts to cope ^^c^p^Town and elsewhere were 
led at certain resorts in c-ape i own ^ 

1 Arthur, II, p. *4- 
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tic: but the evils called aloud for such treatmi. 

„ e difficu it to remedy was the lethargy that seemed] 
; reep 0 ver many men, let alone whole regiments, 
: out h Africa. This lethargy translated itself into a 
, nf resolution in tight places, a readiness to surrenda 
■ead of“ fighting it out ” Worse still, every surrenda 
’ a ready source from which the enemy could acquire 
elv needed war material. The truth is that the Britisk 
dier bore his enemy no malice ; nay rather he thought 
11 of hi m and, at bottom, was ready to be friends 
th him Such being the case, it was easy for the warn 
generate, in the eyes of very many men at least, into 
species of glorified football league in which they mighi 
in one day and lose another. In the Sudan and th 
here 'things had been different, for there surrender ot 
ipture might mean slavery if not a cruel death, li 
ontrast to the small wars of the past one great source oi 
xength was lacking, namely, the regimental es P nt * 
)rbs that had formed the veritable soul of the army® 
he past. In a campaign where improvisation constituted 
, “ principle of war ”, there was every prospect flu 
my unit might be broken up at a moment s notice; 
•ither to furnish guards for blockhouses or companies 01 
nounted men for some column or for other duto 
Officers were changing all too rapid y. n s or 
iamiliar regimental system with all its disadvantage 
was seriously imperilled. Kitchener himse con 1 
to this result, in that he was constantly displacing o: 
weeding out inefficient or unlucky commanding o cm 
His talent lay in improvisation, and he gave it ree p ay 
But he could not improvise either the regimen a sp 
of the past, or hatred of the enemy where it did M 
, But, then, could such feelings be encouraged wta 
troops could see officers returning home 
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• tmpnts or going on leave, while they 
fortable a PP 01 .^ on amid the discomforts of war? 
the® selvCS “L example, and even the existence, of 
Neitbet was th conducive to arousing bitter 

certain colonia P Qr a higher standard of 

feelings towara The more reC ent Imperial Yeomanry, 

regimental ieeimg. A few units were even of 

too, bad many hener; more over, was at times hard 
doubtful unlucky _ He n ever quite cared for 

on men whop con fidential reports as the good 

wbat was know « One of the great faults 

\ Officers is that they do not look upon their 

work sufficiently ** realize the serious 

ma ny ca !“ S ? a J“ onslbilities, and if they do so at one 
nature of thei P Though this is due to some 

Attaining, it seems to be a national defect, base 
extent to training, „ fir , PTir _. »> 1 

a good deal on over-confiden • &t ^ many 

Yet Kitchener, for all his disappo frai lties 

fail nres that ^ Understanding and 

of bis troops, remained He W ould be the 

imman than was commonly believe other 

I human m a rf > aU v tired man a rest— and another 
first to give a really 

chance. _ a. a f er t to find fresh talent: 

At all times he w original subordinates never 

* Tt f7Xhmes“e h" ri shirkers, the ptaible 
ceased; but at all tun he was not one 

Me, sb.ve all else ' S^ce to go unpunished. “I 
» * w Ca!p ““ C g he wrote on 6th April to the 

fro"'- *« sttict 

Secretary ot state, & carelessness, or 

of those officers and men ’ ^ . d I consider 

through other causes, do so much harm , ana 

1 Arthur, II, P* 68* 
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his is most necessary for the good of the army as i 
, ... In my opinion strict punishment is v® 
sary to impress on officers their very serious duties, 
t the same time it does no good to act without k 
t inquiry, and strictly on legal lines. A hasty , 
nent creates a martyr, and unless Military Latsis 
ly followed, a sense of injustice having been doneis 
esult. Military Law requires, in my opinion, c® 
able alteration to be effective, and to meet casts 
h have occurred during the war.” And he meantit 
- the disaster to Methuen’s column on 7th Maid, 
when a panic occurred among the Yeomanry, 
mote: “I am having one officer tried for the los 
he convoy, and six officers tried for Methuen' 
ster. These trials probably will result in other trials 

re get at the truth.” 1 1 

1 a more military sense also Kitchener made great 

rts to improve his army. No doubt existed that 
in judged by individual standards, the majority 1! 
British troops were not the equal of the Boers is 
semanship, marksmanship or in the tactics of tit 
it. Improvised mounted infantry or yeomanry could 
hope to rival the Boers, now purged of all that 
iker brethren, working in their native country and 
mated by high patriotic zeal. Horsemastership, is 
•ticular, left something to be desired. The wastage oi 
rseflesh had been unnecessarily high. Besides immc- 
izing large numbers of men and hampering operations, 
s preventable loss touched Kitchener’s ruling passion, 
momy. He meant to combat it at all costs. In 19 00 
;h a loss of horseflesh had perhaps been the necessary 
ice to pay for the arduous marches that formed ai 
regral part of British strategy; but now this nrns 

1 Arthur, II, pp. 66-9. 
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„ . „ t h* drives of the mounted columns, there 
cease. During _ 1 horses could be rested 


- ££ could be rested 

must be 1X110 , f Above all, horsemastership must 

and properly carea 10 . 


anu jj* v r ' 

improve- nizat i 0 n was needed, the war left 

BUt Wbl excent for makeshifts. Already at Christmas, 
ittle time except tor + nn die nart of De 


"T of unpleasant activity on the part of De 
gOO* a de3.1 r ^ olon r\f Vilinpri m 


r “ J PTee State, and also of Viljoen in 
S'Tcdony, upset the best-laid plans Mote active 
CaP \nSLs were not easily set going. At length 

counter-meas Genera l French in the eastern 

in February, 9 r ^ ed ^ first of the new “ drives 

Sem « ^ P ush forward thC C T C ° f f T 

as though it whole had taken t he form of a 

ades ° fi UtW ,t t0 pr ess on in that formation, thrusting all 
^iskion lhat might be encountered against the Zulu- 

land t he form of warfare that was to prevail 

Ste n«. 4 » ntondts. But Kitchener had then 
"'daborate snob — 

iTd id* SsSs 6 ‘ Besides, he entertained a 
' “ * ct for* the remarkable qualities displayed 
B.ei On .3* February General Lotus ^ 

5 e received a message from Kitchener suggesting a 

V! discuss a possible peace. The suggestion was 
meeung to discuss Pf D P lace at Midde lburg 

on * 5 February, 1901. Botha began by claiming Boe 
independence. This Kitchener refused without imjh 

■*— . «*** S' ^cfriS on 

past and future developments m boutn ai 

such a possibility. In the end Botha reluctantly agr 
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ceeded to make known the minor Boer conditioj 
ce; these concerned church property, pjj 
ohans’ trusts, the equality of the English, 
anguages, war on taxes on farms, state assista® 
reconstruction of farms, return of prisoners! 

a made a most favourable impression on Kitchen 
aid report to the Secretary of State: “LBothaj 
? capable man, and I have no doubt carries cos 
le weight with the burghers ; he will be, I shoi 
a valuable assistance to the future good of i 
j in an official capacity . 59 He wished to cones 
Boer stipulations, and went on to say: “Itscaj 
that the war should go on for the points raii 
ha, which appear to me all capable of adjustment” 
st of the Boer demands could not exceeds 
is — i ess than the cost of a month of war, 
the true difficulty was found to reside in tU 
of an amnesty to the rebels who had taken n| 
against British rule in Gape Colony. Thatcoi- 
the British Government, acting on the recon 
ation of Sir Arthur Milner, would not concede 
Idition, lesser modifications were put forward 
ly one relative to the status of the native pop* 
Kitchener felt strongly that the reply regard^ 
mnesty and the proposed clauses concerning tkj 
cient of natives would not be acceptable to w 
. His doubts were only too well founded, for at w 
f March Botha dropped all further negotiations, j 
:chener was sorely disappointed, for he had en- 
ned high hopes of bringing the unfortunate cam 
l to an end. But there it was. The Secretary o 
wrote to him: <c We are all very much oppose 
complete amnesty to the Cape and Natal rebel 
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r ,. that it will be a surviving reproach on us. 

! fe at least have surely a right to see the very 
' ° ya Cape punishments inflicted on rebels. ... 

t of » forces, for blockhouse con- 

■l id for marshalling his columns were rapidly 
IC w that a regular programme of drives 

These drives varied in importance and 
^T.fdrhe might involve the lining-up of so 
*• A '“e S sbtcolmuns. These would move forwtnd 
m “ ' area between blockhouse lines with as 
ld ^Tve thousand mounted men abreast. Yet how 
Zte, Med to capture more than a few scattered 
c nerhaps a few dozen at most, even if, as frequently 
tStaPpen, the bag might not amount to a perfect 

IT ae reSTd was seven hundred, and dds 

0 be Tnnlv once throughout the latter half of the war . 2 
Ttho control of the columns and drives lay m 
s own hands. From Pretoria he directed the 
j of sometimes as many as thirty or orty 
Grovelling on the floor, with his staff, on an 
se map whereon the whole of the day’s move- 
oWn he would check all messages and 

ts^that came in. His remarkable grasp of detail 
messages, orders. recalled 
lad its drawbacks. He 

commanders enjoyed considerable H«ude in 
■ preting orders. But the supervision that he exercised 

‘."at ‘Hamsmith when a commando of that strength sur- 
rendered. See Ballard* Kitchctict * P* *5** 
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doubtedly impeded free decisions. How could 1 
ve been otherwise? Moreover, when opposed to m 
ift and elusive Boer commandoes, such a systei 
[ght at times be conducive of failure. ] 

Yet this was but one part of his daily work, for as the 
ir dragged on so the tale of his multifarious cans 
ew longer and longer. <£ He not only conducted! 
ilitary operations of a most complex character, on thw 
rgest scale, over a huge tract of country, but he hail 
L addition to deal with innumerable subsidiary quesl 
ons of vast magnitude, the care and feeding of tens oi 
lousands of women and children in the concentration! 
amps, the creation of a constabulary, the administra- 
on of military and martial law over the immense 
mtories in military occupation, the intricate problem! 
f native labour, the management of the railways, the! 
eturn of the loyalist population, driven out by the] 
toers at the commencement of the war, and the resump- 
ion of the gold-mining industry. . . . He assumed the 
vhole weight of responsibility and wielded absolute 

iupremacy.” 1 

The pressure of the drives began taking off the edge 
rf the Boer resistance, slowly if surely. Every now and 
then the British public was startled by news of the snr- 
prise of some column, or of a set-back, the importance of 1 
which would normally be grossly exaggerated. Given thej 
conditions and the relative qualities of the two sides, 
such incidents might even be expected. Too much 
could easily be made of it all; and it was childish to 
blame Kitchener as was occasionally done. Fortu- 
nately for him he had two redoubtable advocates in Lon- 
don who never ceased defending his case: Lord Roberts, 

1 “ The Times ” History of the South African War , see Chapters 
III and X. 
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_ l * and Mr. Brodrick, the Secre- 

Sv S M of them fully end0rSCd KitC ? ener ’ S 

plea made to Lord Roberts: “I i ■ ^ 

^hat the war should be over would come out and 

us how to do it. 1 occurred from the time of 

Nearly all such reverses negotiations 

: the Middelburg Conf ^ u ^ d ot a few-were of im 
nor ance rather because they were sexzed upon by the 

^reverses Sustained at Vlakfontein and Wihnansmh 
contributed greatly to stiffening the uoer ae 
So it went on. Fortune ever varied. _ 

Once more in March, 1902, Kitchener 
to Lord Roberts: “The dark days are on u^gmm 
Thereupon the activity of the columns ^jmtenshied 

and the results were not too unsatisfactor^ for th 

pressure was telling yet more heavily on the Boers 
Even hough the leaders were still at large and capable 

' of inflicting occasional damage, the ran_ 
slowly dwindling in numbers. More important s i, 
they were beginning to lose more horses then they could 

^Ifiong last, on 22nd March, Schalk Burger, acting 
President of the Transvaal, requested the Bntisi 

afford Mm a safe conduct to proceed to Kro °^ d 
order to meet other Boer leaders with a view to discuss g 

possible terms of peace. Hue and cry was “ ade 
various authorities of the two Republics, who a leng 
met at Pretoria on 12th April. Their su seq 
liberations were greatly complicated and Kitche 
understanding and tact contributed greatly to 


1 Arthur, II, p. 85. 
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egotiations not being broken off by a refusal to co^. 
eace on any basis that meant Boer indepa-C 
iitchener was adamant on that head althou&I,' 
romised that self-government should follow tl 
imilarly he declined to grant an armistice durii: i 
eliberations of the Conference. In that respect kq 
irtunate, for at the same instant there occurred ji 
an Hamilton’s success at Roodeval, where he routed; 
nportant commando. Then the Conference adjust 
or three weeks during which the Boer leaden y* 1 
ound to ascertain the views of their people oe ^ 
ital question of independence : it was, in fact, a sues 
f referendum that was being taken by itinerant atrfc 
ties. Kitchener meanwhile knew that the Boers, k 

* 4 

,s much as the British, were yearning for a cessafe 
Lostilities. He felt that the Transvaal Boers, led: 
noderate, long-headed men such as Botha, Smuts J 
ichalk Burger, would vote for peace. But he feared J 
he old fanatic, President Steyn of the Free State.#: 
aflame his compatriots to pursue a resistance do on 
o failure. And Steyn’s fury was becoming contapd 
kitchener for his part longed to end a war whidnJ 
Iragging on simply to satisfy a point of honour ai J 
whether a few hundred Gape rebels should be put id 
>rison or not. For the difference of opinion ted 
Jir Alfred Milner and himself resolved itself into sj 

j 

question of fighting it out to the end or peace by cob 
)romise and conciliation. Kitchener, with the thongs: 
)f the future and the fusion of British and Boers e?e: 
lis mind, stood for the latter principle. 

Bitter argument then set in among the Boers the 
.elves, between the extremists for independence, fe 
Staters nearly to a man, and the more moderate Tr& 
raalers, when the Conference was resumed at ta 



Lord K ,m at the Peace Conference that ended the 

hth African War, 1902 
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, May The Transvaalers were now in a 
& and knew full well that the end could 
“f i off much longer. Argument was pitted 

* - ith the B ° ers - Littie need 
gT* co^of the Conference. Kitchener 

t0 'ntained the contention that there could be it e 
ice between the freedom enjoyed by a Boer 

in At length after various minor concessions 
^^substituting the term “free gift” for that of 
ipensation” applied to the £3,000,000 which was 
“be paid to the new South African Government a 
documeat was drawn up for signature. In the end the 
terms were very similar to those that might have been 
feed fourteen months earlier. On 3 1 st May at 2.30 p.m. 
the Boer representatives voted on the acceptance of the 
'* by 54 to 6 the Conference decided to sign, the 

dxument: and this was done. Amid scenes of wild 
enthusiasm the fact was proclaimed in Johannesburg, 
Iwhen Kitchener himself also became the object ot an 

uproarious reception. So, too, thought the British public, 

who gave Kitchener a magnificent welcome on his return 

to London. , T 

“And the Woman said to the Cat : ‘ A hundred thanks. 

Even the First Friend is not quick enough to catch 
de mice as you have done. You must be very wise . 
Thus ended the South African War. The conclusion 
been Kitchener’s own handiwork. No spectacular 
uftuie crowned the long tedious months of blockhouse- 
and-column warfare ; no display of generalship broug t 
about its last act. It was attributable to a clear per- 
ception of the issues at stake and to far-sighted broa 

mindedness : to little else. 
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Although Kitchener had never been a student j 
any “ theory of war ”, he had realized the implied 
of the campaign to the full , he never regarded it 23 j 
war of conquest or of subjugation, but rather as tk 
inevitable road to effecting a fusion of the British 5^ 
Dutch populations in South Africa. That was i 
key to his conduct of the abortive peace negotiate 
in the spring of 1901, just as the same conviction l| 
behind his management of the final surrender ofBoj 
and the Boer commandoes in 1902. He never intend 
to be a “ conqueror 55 in the full sense of that ten! 
The Boers themselves were the first to see in him 4 
magnanimous victor. A war of attrition, indeed, d 
how Kitchener loathed it all ! j 

From a purely military standpoint some real strict^ 
could be passed on him for the degree to which h 
conduct of the operations remained centred in his 0% 
hands; for this concealed a genuine source of dan?s 
Already in the Sudan in 1898, a staff officer, thefiife 
Lord Rawlinson, had stated: cc The one serious critick 
I have is that this is too much of a one-man show. I 
anything were to happen to the Sirdar there would : 
chaos, as no one but he knows the state of preparedns 
in which the various departments are. He keeps a 
information regarding the details of railways, transport 
steamers, supply and intelligence, in his own hanc 
and shows wonderful skill in working the various string 
Everything works smoothly and well, as long as he 
at the head of affairs.” 1 So it was once more in Sou 
Africa, 1901-2. 

After the enthusiasm of the home-coming had di- 
down there came the Elgin South African War Coi 
mission. In October Kitchener gave his evidence befit 

1 Maurice, General Lord RawUnson> pp. 3 1-2* 
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hodv In a letter to Kin§ Edward ’ Lord Esher de ' 

th , , £ statement as ‘ ‘ most valuable and he showed 
fr t0 be a man of great penetration, decision and 
^ UIBS . . ower 5? _ gut Lord Esher also comments on 

JfSSng fact that Kitchener’s views concerning 

ossible army reform had never yet been requested by 

the War Office ! 



Chapter VIII 


KITCHENER AND CURZON 

AFTER a long period of grave ill-health, General 
A. Sir William Lockhart, Commander-in-Chief in 
tidia, 1 had died in March, 1900, whilst in full tenure 
f his appointment. According to old-established custom 
is successor must be an officer of the British Service. 
,ord Curzon, foreseeing Sir William’s end, had for some 
[me been thinking of Kitchener as the best possible 
andidate. His nomination, however, was delayed by 
he South African War, and General Sir Power Palmer, 
enior officer of the Indian army, was temporarily 
nstalled in the appointment. Kitchener, too, had for 
ome time past begun to entertain visions of high com- 
nand in India, and after Omdurman had petrified an 
Jnder- Secretary at the India Office by coming in to 
•ecord a wish to be considered as candidate for the 
>ffice of Military Member of the Viceroy’s Council. 
Lord Curzon, made aware of Kitchener’s aspiration, 
;ould not quite see him occupying the Military Member s 
)ffice. “ I am somewhat of a disturbing element in the 
dacid economy of Indian administration,” he wrote 
n September, 1899. “ The appearance of another and 
sven more seismic factor might produce unforeseen 
results.” 2 Prophetic words 1 But curiously enough 

1 The abbreviation " C.-in-C.” will henceforth be used for this term. 

“Ronaldshay, Curzon, II, p. 109. 
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Curzon was eager to welcome Kitchener as C.-m-C. 
Perhaps this was due to two causes. First, e was con 
vinced that no man, not gifted with a fresh mind and a 
dynamic personality, could hope to deal with e 
arrears of reform long overdue in the Indian army, 
secondly, he nurtured an impish desire to impose Kit- 
chener on the large section of the Indian army already 
quivering at the rumour of the arrival of a C.-m-C. 
not possessing any Indian experience. He reported to 
the Secretary of State that the acting C.-m-C. was 
already speaking of “ Kitchener of Chaos and pre- 

dieting general disaster. 

On the other hand, there was a movement afoot to 
induce Kitchener to take up a post at the War Office it 
not some high command at home. “ The^ occasion is 
unique,” wrote the Secretary of State for War. the 
chance of re-organizing the army is not likely to recur 
in your lifetime, or mine, under similar conditions. . . . 
If it influences you at all, I may say I have not taken 
the War Office with a view to half-measures. . . • 
But Kitchener would have none of it. “ ‘Nenni. said 
the Cat. ‘I am the Cat who walks by himself, and 
all places are alike to me. I will not come. 1 ” Or in his 
own words, as he explained in a letter: “ Wyndham 
suggests my going to the War Office. I would sooner 
sweep a crossing. ... I have no intention of going 
to the War Office in any capacity; so if India goes 
to anyone else I shall have what I really want a good 
long rest, and perhaps it will be the end of my military 
career. . . . Regarding the work, it is not easy to 
explain, but I should be a hopeless failure at the War 
Office under the existing administration. 1 . _ 

Nevertheless he knew perfectly well that admmis- 

1 Arthur, XI, p. H9- 
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trative methods in India would be little better — If 3. 

all than those which he imagined to be intolerable a, 

home. Lord Curzon himself had already written to 
him: “I regard military administration in Info jj } 
bound up in interminable writing and over- centrally. t 
tion, from which I have been doing my best to relie, { I 
it.” Very soon Kitchener was to complain of the awfidj 
system of writing minutes which seemed to him to fom 
the essence of the Government of India. 

Now the control of the forces in India was vested is 
two authorities: firstly the C.-in-C., and secondly 4 
Military Member of the Viceroy’s Council. The latter- 
he was the lesser personage — was, after a fashion, tfc 
equivalent of the Secretary of State for War at home 
Yet he was normally no more than a major-general g 
the Indian army, this status being necessary since 4 
Military Member had executive control of the supply! 
transport, remount and ordnance branches. In addfe 
he represented the Viceroy in, and dealt with, i 
matters referred to that authority by the C.-in-C. 
Accordingly since the Viceroy was a civilian the Miliar. 
Member had slowly but surely, for a variety of reasons, 
come to exercise an increasing control over the C.-in-C's j 
measures submitted either for the Viceroy’s approval a ! 
for financial sanction. Under a temporary and amiable 
C.-in-C. the Military Member’s intervention in al 
army matters had grown apace. Such was the system 
known as Dual Control, which had been leading to tie 
unsatisfactory relations prevalent between the Viceroy 

and the military authorities. ! 

As a further inflammatory cause must be added the 
fact that Lord Curzon himself had encouraged this 
acrid feeling by word and deed. In the first place, he 
mistrusted soldiers ; he made light of their methods ot 








. -ir ways of doing business and all their 
bought, tn „ he had given mortal offence by 

re j udiceS ' . nv0 notorious incidents in which natives 

® a( f , n V. the result of fracas with British troops. 

died , a occurred at Rangoon in 1900 when, after 
Lbe first na . t a British battalion was 

jeplorable ^™ viceroy ’ s own instance by transfer to 

punished a disciplinary measures. Again, 

Aden ’ r a somewhat similar incident affected a very 

regiment, the British 9 th Lancers. In this 

. r„ r ,on’s attitude and judgment led to a public 
matter bur f G f the regiment at a great 

demonstra 10 incidents had rankled. Such 

public ceremony. Botn mciue 

the setting of the stage. 

h the additional impulse given to his cause by 
nrd Rober ts himself and by the Secretary of State for 
Z Mr St. John Brodrick, there was no question of 
rtrhener’s being employed anywhere else but as 
C-iu-C. in India. Finally he landed in India on 28th 

iqo2 to be welcomed by Gurzon m no 

half-hearted fashion. On 3rd December Gurzon wrote 
rf Kitchener to Lord George Hamilton m these terms: 
“We had long, confidential and. most friendly talks, 
and he greatly impressed me by his honesty, irectness, 
hank commonsense and combination of energy with 
power I feel that at last I shall have a C.-m-C. worthy 
If the name and position.” Three months later there 
was no change: “ Kitchener is mad keen about every- 
thin? here. I never met so concentrated a man, 
uses an argument. You answer him. He repeats £ 
You give a second reply, even more cogent than 
first. He repeats it again. You demolish him. He 
repeats it without alteration a third time. But he is as 
agreeable as he is obstinate, and everyone here likes 


Xj u JS * U X^k.X X 


jj i gg fbr, then, it was roses, roses, all the way, 
ut below the surface the ulcer lay ready to breai 
Already, before Kitchener had left England, the 
dow of coming events had fallen across his path, 
the spring of 1901 Major-General Smith-Dorrien, 
former commander of the 19 th- Brigade at Paarde- 
„ bad been specially selected by Lord Roberts fot 
appointment of Adjutant-General in India, with a 
w to introducing into the Indian army the fruits of 
. experiences of the South African War. No sooner 
d Smith-Dorrien taken up his new post, than he was 
awn into the inter-departmental struggle that was 
ing carried on between the C.-in-C. and the Military 
ember’s Department in India. The situation was, in 
-t growing so much worse that any attempt at re- 
m or innovation initiated by the C.-in-C. was 
rtoin of being stifled by the strict control exercised 
, e ven very junior officers of the Military Member s 
aff Smith-Dorrien found his position becoming 
ntenable. All his attempts at reform were strangled at 
irth In addition, he was meeting with daily ana 
tngible proof that the feelings subsisting between the 
ficeroy, together with his civilian advisers, and t e army 
s a whole were thoroughly bad. This hit the Adjutant- 
Jeneral, who was responsible for the discipline of die 
roops, very hard; so much so that, as Smith-Dorrien 
,ut it, “ after struggling for eleven months, flapping 
gainst the bars of my cage, I decided finally that my 
losition was intolerable, that I was drawing pay UI j 
alse pretences, and I tendered my resignation . lhe 
nost irksome point at issue was that the Viceroy a 
hown on repeated occasions how far he distrusted^ e 
loldier to the corresponding advantage of the natives. 

x Ronaldshay, Curzon , II, p. 251. 
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i pnrricci that the British 

snisis's «*« — 

pnvate m India n* nearest iungle. To show 

recreation of shooting in the nearest jug teener 
v^TSLs in the matter, every barrack-room sweeper 

„ “ b! addressed with meek cotmKsy and by the 
title of “ Mister George Nathaniel • 

bm Sir Power Palmer — <* 

“ blockade ” added » 

“ *' 1"^ * r wrid that no frontier war 

peaceful reign, had decided to 
had interrupted^ f „ ia Wazinstan by 

camouflage the smai 9 dispute 

styling it a “blockade . Ihe seque forth _ 

j-cided Smith-Dorrien to proceed to hngia 
S so as to interview Lord Kitchener then due to 
arrive in India in two months’ time, and set his grievances 

1 and his resignation before him. “ Taking a bu ge 
’l^of S vexed case, which had oomrred m my 

rS ct "Sesfr W » incre-e «h2 number of camels 
kmlal^me ni, and (a) to institute the prmc.pl. < • 

S'SS.TSf «iL. 1 f 7f 

ha, man’s g- - I 

him case after case. He fairly gasped t, 

sort of thing I have got to compel te with? I have dc* 

nrettv fullv with this subject as Lord Kitchene 

pretty nniy wuu j £ rm intention 

accused of having gone to In . , nossessing 

of smashing the Military Department without possessi g 

any real knowledge of their methods. 

Thus it was that Kitchener’s eyes were ope 
the true state of affairs in India. Ill-fortune willed that 

1 Smith-Dorrien, Memories of 48 Years’ Service, Ch. XXI, passim. 
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ie should encounter a man of real merit., so redout 
L nd self-willed, as Lord Curzon in a matter and in 
nanner of this kind- Curzon had in many xespec 
proved a remarkable Viceroy, hard-working and m 
icientious to a decree. It is lamentable that the t w 
of a great Viceroyalty should have been marred by 
disagreement with the army and still more by the qu 
with the G.-in-C. Neither protagonist therein can 
absolved from the reproach of having indulged is 
display of personal feeling ; it can at least be sad 
Kitchener that he received considerable provocation 
The first rift was not long in coming. But it was » 
amusement rather than resentment that Gurzon 
observed the new C.-in-C.’s characteristic mi 
efforts. On 13th January he was writing home 
Kitchener “seems to think that the military 
ment of India is to be conducted by concordat 
him and me. Accordingly he comes and pours out 1 
me all sorts of schemes to which he asks my c 
It is all so frank and honest and good-tempered 
one cannot meet these advances with a rebuff, 
and there I head him off or steer him into more ortb 
channels. But of course, as yet he does not know 
ropes.” 1 Soon Kitchener was actually broaching 
acute subject of the Military kf ember to Gurzon, 
persuaded him to wait for one year before beginning 
pull the Indian military system to pieces. 

Kitchener next turned to Lord Roberts on the sai 
subject. In the end Lord Roberts, although he had 
times and in the past criticized dual control, expres 
himself freely in favour of retaining the prevailing system 
It is possible that in Lord Roberts’s days the system * 
never been quite so inquisitorial nor so irksome. 

1 Ronaldshay, Curzon,, II, p. 35* et s «9- See Chap ' XXVII > 
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, „ ttitude led to a coolness between him- 
Kitchener s attlt ^ d some little time. Then like 

rffand Roberts that las ence dearedj and the two 

Apr il shower tne tu _ 

ire intimate &1 . ends ^ on Kitchener’s side at least, 
Nevertheless, m ’ d ped; the virus was only 

i* abominates oox files and depart- 
Incubating. xAmrlcinec,” wrote Lord Curzon, 

Altai methods^ o _ « in fact he is just like 

iding in his wimitab Y ^ ^ dashing its bruised 

caged hon stal ang t the bars .” A squabble soon 

'acerated headg Kitchener wished to 

with the Mi Y field artiUery batteries. So 
form a num er ^ straig htway led to a personal 

revolutionary a p P , Elles . But Kitchener could 

encounter with Sir Ed ® matte rs with the Military 

«*> f W ler than do so he dropped his scheme. 
Member: rath Curzon, once more in his 

“ He Stan “ and alone, a molten mass of de- 
wy own manne , . amb itions without any- 

vouring energy an • • tbe right direction.’ 

Wf to control or ^ ^ «... were 

Throughout 1903 th Kitchener, although he made 

threats of resignation. B friendly terms 

■ ° r W i: o m 42 1 re “ Ever 

dace, I have ^^P^ZlrovrSTblnoc to tha 
which would have been an app P ^ gay j feel my 

of Kitchener the week befo ■ ^ & Tom Tid dler’s 

position most deeply. . - • P Qcks fight out theu 
ground on which these . n jfis side, 

“weekly combats, each clamouring to get ^ 

and threatening me widi Kitchener now embarkec 

“Sfii Irpsigr, again* dr. Military Mo.be. 
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justice to Lord Curzon it should be emphasize 
.th the exception of the thorny subject of 
he gave Kitchener much assistance while nevj 
ing to obstruct any of the C.-in-C.’s real 
r reforms. On gth July, 1903, he was saying 
.tchener “ is out with me here in camp at tla 
t and not a cloud flecks the sky. ... He n® 
his mistake and is aware that I am his be; 

central fact in the situation now became th 
rViing close of Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty, da 
linate at the end of 1904. How far Kitchens 
the end of Curzon’s regime approaching, wasbid-1 
opportunity would be difficult to determine: he 
:ver very communicative. Probably that know- 
onduced to moderation. But the crash was not fir 
Curzon received an extension of two years in 1 
ceroyalty and proceeded to England on leave k I 
1904, before entering on the new term of office, 
,th June, when attending a meeting of the Com- 
of Imperial Defence, he was faced with a t paper 
tted in the normal course of duty by Kitchens 
: defence of India. In this paper every drawbad 
very weakness in the military situation in India 
scribed to the curse of dual control. From these 
tents was drawn the conclusion that the Military 
rtment must be suppressed. Curzon was staggered 
aturally enough would not accept such an opinion ] 
aimed that the point raised was not confined to 
ce matters, but encroached upon a constitutional 
which he must deal with in Council in India. The 
• was therefore withdrawn from discussion, and 
quently the problem of dual control was shelved. 
Curzon’s advocates have implied that Kitchener 
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• wait for Curzon’s absence to spring 
i been lymg » wa ^ it can scarcely have been so, 
jsffline urdCT t such a document to London at 

rWOdd m omen when Curzon would bc^ho^and 
TeTmmense advantage of personal access 

as enjoy ^ f . 




* enjoy uw ■ 

* British Go ^ e yond measure at such treatment 
Etthener, v ^ ded y repor t, waited two months and 

i strongly w • This promised to arouse 

tendered hs^sign Minister) therefore, ordered 

pdar storm. The ^ ^ viceroy > s Council: 

® alter re °ying on this promise of an investigation 
tchener, reiyn g ^ resignation. At ttie 

I* clammed to India; but the great 

^ 'S STplaced before the Council for another 






months. Dr inted and circulated to al! 

Three memoranda we P by Kitchener , statec 

members of the C °™ C secondj by Sir Edmond Elies, re 

hh case m Ml- ar „ umen ts. The third, by th' 

butted Ihe G.-i • | p ublic Oration at Oxford 

Viceroy himself, began, K : tcbene r ! s work in India 

h a flattering summary °^^t^. e3 ^ foremost livi n : 

’ HCh „f4e"J»ce of military government as welU 

* « .f « ■ ■ ; b»t n " 1 " 

k Wieved Kitchener to he attemf JI „ su , 

(he authority of the Government <U “d „ 

sdtnte for it a military aut ° cra ^ but witho’ 

f'Tri i o m compelled to advise against the acce 
fetation I am compeu „ Jn addition vano 

tance of the C.-m-C. s prop • , rioted at a me< 

nther despatches and minutes were cir on ic 

1 Wore the Council ^ Calcutta ^ 

larch, 1905. From the outset me 
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known to need reorganization. With the 
a was reaching its close, the moment 

"or <h« removal from India 
not appear P P capac ity. On the other hand, 

£ G.-IDL-C«. ® t* . lorarl \u 



F t power in the land. But he 

Curzon was ^ § cuk „ and the p rime Minister 

B ^reoared to see him leave India. In the end, 
as quite pr F . . during which the Government 

■> ■»“ rl’Tdri ce of Lord Cromer, regarding him 
® soug t , nritv i n matters of overseas government, 1 
, a great au ht and found. Lord Lansdowne 

TaTse of Lords made the following statement 
“ of the Government: “ We found ourselves in 
* kh _r having to decide between the demand 

S Kitchener that the office of Military Member 
be absolutely put an end to, and the view of 
Government of India that it should be preserved 
, *! t he should remain very much in the position 
lb he had always occupied, and we decided against 

nor did it satisfy either party, par- 
5 Lord Curzon. The Secretary of State for 
q ret Mav, 1 <505, convened a committee, of 
Lord Roberts was a member, and after listening 
„ their advice, communicated the Government s 
decision to India. The Military Member was not to 
be suppressed; but he would deal only with the quasi- 
dvi l side of army administration, contracts, stores, 
ordnance, remounts and military works. He would be 
inown as the Member for Military Supply. In P 
icular his interference in and criticism of purely military 
> details emanating from the C.-in-C. would cease. . _ 
Lord Curzon read the significance of the decision 

1 Lord Cromer supported the Governments 
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[ght He could scarcely conceal his chagrin that fe 
wernment had in the end decided against fc- 
I am under no illusion as to the result; he 
He has practically triumphed, although a disc;, 
welled Military Member has been left to prevent s* 
om resigning.” The next weeks were spent by Cun-; 
id Kitchener, meeting officially at rare intervals, h 
aborating a scheme for the future position and woi 
f the Military Supply Member. To Curzon’s stop;, 
iction Kitchener seemed disposed to compromises: 
u that he might be thought ready to give away g 
hat he had just gained. The truth is he now felt sects; 
nd could afford to be generous. Then some bickeris 
et in between Curzon and the British Government s 
;0 the actual function of the Military Supply Member. 
Surzon was evidently hankering to revert to the stctc 
7«o. Finally the Viceroy was informed that the occupas: , 
of the new office would be nominated at home and set. 
to India. This was a blow, since Curzon had just mad- 
out a strong case for the appointment of his own nomine 
to the post. He regretted that he could not accept sum 
a ruling, and then went on to offer his resignation of me 
Viceroyalty. This the Prime Minister accepted. 
j\f oie . For further remarks on this controversy se 

Appendix No. I. 
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INDIAN ARMY REFORM 


u , rP Kitchener arrived in India the question 
° NG before Katche^ad urgent . Delay in its 

j of Army , a ll the more comprehensib e 

idation was involve changes that 

tre fundamental an ^ | r Ashley Eden had 

tted j AS a Committee for Army Reform on which 
leaded over C Roberts had played a leading 

^ details recommended by that Committee 

part- 1 Many details although it was not until 

ha d been earned m separate Presidential 

1895 4at th ! fUS1 before the Committee, became an 

<* r *sr^ Robert, - C-in-C., had done 

accomplished lac • matter of training and of the 

much, particular y in introduce much-needed 

f S Promess had been made, if slowly. . 

changes. Progress expensive and complicated 

But the tradition of an of sepa rate 

administration bequeat e distribution and chain 

hesidential forces survived. The distrib ^ d 

of command of the actu P directly after the 

bv needs of Internal ecu y, altered very far 

Indian Mutiny. Yet conditions tod [altered^ 

since those days ; whilst rai wa T s ’ rev olution in the 

telegraph had effected a v <jf ^ drastic redistribution 
dom ain of communications. 

1 For the views of that Committee relative to Dual Contr 

■ n* T dte- '* 

appendix 1. 
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c f t>sf troops was therefore not only possible but positively 

desirable. 


sirabie. , . , 

Kitchener arrived on the scene unhampered by any 

o rlpf-prmination to take in Vm 


Kitcnenci ~ ^ 

+ i- t : nT1 an d with a determination to take m hand a 

«oSL<io n «f ft- «»y r" r t[ *• 

reeds of a major foreign war: for he would con* 
the entire problem only from the standpoint of w 
d not from the conveniences of peace administratioi 
Further he proposed to relegate Internal Security to a 
secondary plane; that is, to regard it as a necessary evi 
d to reduce the claims imposed thereby on the tm* 
and presence of the troops to an irreducible minim®. 
He therefore assumed the main task of the Indian aimj 
to be the defeat of any invasion coming from across k 
North- West Frontier, and on that hypothesis he pro- 
-dtd to L. all his schemes. I. would eves 
Dossible that he entertained visions of the Indian amt 
being employed for Imperial purposes outside link 
That however, was not likely to be a view acceptable 
to the authorities, and he never appears to have stressed 
anv of such personal opinions in public 

Another weighty consideration was the necessity tf. 

rendering India independent o ivre 
regard to reinforcements or military material m 
outbreak of war. At one moment Kitchener seems t» 
Sve relied on the belief that, in the event of need a 

force of eight divisions could be «ut fmm tam 

t j* tx 1+ when it crew obvious that the arrival ot 
India. But whcn it g regarded as highly 

such reinforcements could omy do g 

improbable if not utterly impracticable, he based 
lmproDao , OA if.„ nnor ting for a considerable 

plans on making India self-supporting 10 

neriod of time. The interruption of regular traM 
P i . , t . f' „ „ rini be allowed to paralyse th 

Europe should therefore n Indi a. Finally 

conduct of a war for the defence ot maia 


. , account the most probable nature of hos- 
W mt ° Xch India might herself be involved, 

ifliely, a X SS ^ diar f ar my must be prepared to come 
» *' So L. country, namely the Khyber 

iaWial I t!, /and the southern passes to Kandahar, 
sad to Kabul f? lity could be met, as and when it 

toy 0 ^ eV ®^r ease if only the Divisions of the 
arose, with § r • d as to be ready to move accord- 
ing 6 so ^ as comp i et e units without 

H as to personnel, equipment 

d transport- enumerated four principles on 

Kitchener thereto ^ ^ b£ based . 

ihicb. his Army . f nnc tion of the army was to defend 

W Xna« ag° ins. an aggressive enemy, 
k North-West F should be organized, dis- 

2 ' r d trSned in units and formations similar to 
tributed and trained ^ ^ field in war . 

those m which ce of internal Security was a 

1 ,nd‘ namely to set free the field army » 

means to an enu , . 

i ^ out its funedons ^ ^ severa i spheres, 

4. That all g § ’ carr yi n g out all the roles 

„dd be equally capable of carry t an 

ta .my in the field, and Ural at. ^ 

qaal chance in experience and tram g 

fel m , ke himself familiar with the 

The first step was to m f kc Thls he did in 

whole of the North-West Frontier ■ he began his 

characteristic fashion. In J a ™ g ^u, ending next 
Itlh the Khyber Pass, Malakand and Chakdara. 

1 Mm, rice. General Lord Rawhnson, p. 273- 
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to more tours took him from Quetta round by Nushkii 
d into every valley between Baluchistan and the' 
lyber. In the autumn he concluded with a visit to 
e northern sector as far as Gilgit and Chitral to the 
mirs. It was a test of endurance as much as a tour 
inspection. The greater part of the journeys lay ovet 
d tj-acks where certain stretches could only be done 
l foot. But it was a remarkable experience and allowed! 
e new C.-in-G. to gather opinions from all available 
■perts in a manner that hardly one of his predecessors 
id ever attempted. The next step was to consider the 
oops that might be called upon to wage war in those j 

sgions. ill 

Here Kitchener was struck by the fact that, although’ 

ie three Presidential armies had disappeared and four 

ommands had been substituted for them, the previous 

rganization had left an unsavoury legacy behind. For 

.istorical reasons the Presidential forces of Bombay and 

Madras had come to be regarded as of inferior value 

n war, largely because they had enjoyed so few oppor-. 

unities for gaining distinction on active service. Tbs 

b. cured. In fact, even die India Office U 

tlready thrown out hints that some such reorganization 

night be desirable. So Kitchener soon had schemes in 

land for doing away with all regimental titles and 

lesignations that might contribute, by past association 

>r otherwise, to cast any derogatory imputation as to a 

•egiment’s fitness for war. At the same time old anc 

lonoured titles must be revived. A simultaneous ie 

lumbering of regiments was taken in hand so as t 

anify the army. The last measure was combined wit 

another important step calculated to improve the figh 

ing efficiency of the army, namely the complete ehrnini 

tion of units raised from unwarlike races and sul 


fo t new co^jr of 

Punjabi regiments ^ * 

n i u t Althmieh only an extension of the process 
into Gurkhas. Althoug y Mutiny, few of 

that had been set m motion after the mu y. 

Kitchener’s reforms occasioned memorandum 
In November, *9°3» PP . j *R ^distribution 

dealing with “ The Reorgnmmuon md ^ 

of the Army m India . i tus was yy « prg _ 
January, 1904, W the ^ster xnemorand ^ 

paration of the Army m India for W whi ch 

naners contained Kitchener’s mam proposals, wnic 

ST. 1 away with the four esdstiug “ t in 

into which the army was f the garrisons 

md Lies of troops employed on tasks of I««r^ 
Security, it should be found possib e 

number of divisions available for service m the ffcdd trom 

four to nine. Of these nine divisions, five, the , ^ 

rd, 7th and 8th divisions, would compose the northe 
rmy four, the 4*, 5 *, 6 th and 9 th, the southern 

m- whole 

hese nine divisions were so revised as to ^na 

mobilization and transport to their - war 

areas not only as rapid as possible, u a s P ^ 
without breaking up any peace-time formation . Tte 

ratural direction for the forward moveme, t of *e 
northern army was to be Kabul; that of the southern 
I,?,ndahar. Thu. the whole conception was logrcal 

‘"S,S"Seme there stood tire titree Wependcto 

frontier brigades — the Kohat, Bannu an^ ^ . 

Brigades— the Burma division, and certain } 

troops ” and the Aden garrison. 
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This creation was not achieved at a stroke of the p® 
took some time before it reached finality. There 
-re also many adjustments to be made. But in the 
ain it can be said that Kitchener’s redistribution was 
ore or less complete by 1 9° 7 • the meantime the 

beme was blessed by the Secretary of State in Londoo, 
id an Indian Army Order was issued on 28th October, 
104. whereby the new scheme came into being. 

The effects on administration and training proved 
insider able. Divisional and brigade commanders were 
e , t er able to supervise the training of their troops, 
rhile they could be invested with greater powers and 
lore responsibility. Moreover, as several military 
tations could be abandoned as unnecessary in the new 
onception of Internal Security, troops were brought 
nto more healthy garrisons that were better adapted 

o the needs of modern training. 

To complete his plans for transporting the armies to 
he Afghan borders Kitchener wished to perfect the 
•ailway system, on which his scheme was based, by the 
construction of certain sections of line that would 
acilitate the strategic deployment and the maintenance 
if his armies in those regions. But here he failed to carry 
his ideas into practice. First for fear of alienating the 
Amir Habibullah, and then by reason of technical diffi- 
culties and of expense, delays accumulated until the 
whole of the outstanding plans were throtded under 
Z plea of economy by Mr. Morley, the Secretary of 



In one respect Kitchener’s work may be said to have 
oved a failure. When trial was made of his plan to 
all troops a turn of service on the Frontier, it 
grew obvious that the scheme would only en- 
jrage tribal unrest. The Pathan is an expert atr' e- 
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w all Other forms of frontier knavery and 
No sooner did he discover that the well-tried 
-P® 6, N u t u ar | keDt the peace had been replaced 
ugiments tha ? ^ his audacity exceeded 

1 nuslv known limits. The experiment was dis- 
a previous y ^ regiments of long Frontier 

j“« were helccforth maintained on tot restless 


f isetoble consequence of Kitchener's redistri- 
^ fZ Indian army was felt in the form of a 
junoa o ^ No machinery existed for the 

*»* “ f tec* supply- Accordingly Kitchener 

^; f ,:srs«i ff c p o p .ii S efor 

P r0 P° . ^-rirred but the Home authorities teared 
fc ”T ZSton “might create a separate school 

“teittoease the edsnng diversities of militant 
if thought and incr ^ ^ !choo l of 

fX" retorted Kitchener; “ I wish there was more 
thought, retor effort t0 base opinions 

taghtw research, and more e lbe 

« adldigested knowledge. He tot ^ ^ ^ 

firm desire that the new Indi _ rL m berlev He 

i tcrn „ rt n f t he older institution at Camberiey. 
counterpart oi tne , that ma ny officers 

messed the matter, since he knew tnat m y 

p a- J 1 „„ borne for two years others 

codd not afford to go home to y ^ ^ 

would not contemplate losing touc Ms 

their future lay. “ A young officer gets on 

j‘ „j 1 ,;. cnnrt and does not like sue 

surroundings and his sport, an i gs he 

-a his life which also costs him money, unless n 
break in his me wm what officers dread 

bas some special reasons for it ... x ^ ^ college 

isthe outside expenses in England. _ cubseauently 

was started first at Deolali m July, 1 9 5 > Tiie 

in permanent buildings at Quetta m June, 19 7- 

scheme proved a success. 

. Godwin Austen, The Staff and the Staff College , Chap. IX. 
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Not only in the staffs did a shortage of British officers 
exist. Throughout the Indian regiments the same lack 
was just as acutely felt as Kitchener’s reforms began to 
take shape. By every means in his power he sought to 
remedy what amounted to a serious weakness. But the 
palliatives nearly all cost money ; so it was not without 
a struggle that he obtained several minor concessions 
calculated to ease the lot of the British officer in India 
and thus to attract more candidates for Indian army 

commissions. . . 

In the matter of promoting commissioned Indian 

officers to higher ranks Kitchener was more guarded, 
For twenty years the question had been discussed and 
normally dismissed as impracticable. When Mr. Morley 
proposed that a certain number of regiments should be 
officered chiefly by Indians, he found Kitchener not 
altogether unresponsive. He had evidently studied the 
question for long past, and he had the analogy of the 
Egyptian army whereon to base any opinions. He 
favoured the experiment but advised great caution ; and 
he made it a definite condition that a Military College be 
founded, for the training of selected candidates. But ht 
was firm, very firm indeed, in his insistence that any 
such innovation should never be associated with any 
political concession. In the meantime he was equally 
decided to cause all British ranks of the army m India to 
behave with the greatest courtesy to all Indian soldiers 

whatever their rank might be. 

Political agitation, ever a nightmare to those m 

authority in India, began to assume a more ugly form 
in 1907. To Kitchener the manifestations of that year 
caused some preoccupation. They served in some 
measure as a touchstone as to how far his reforms might 
seem to stand the test of seditious attacks. But the 
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army emerged tan the *** JtoS 

Kito J regiment 

“ the army is, I think, all g aU this can not 

are not q ^ e Sat ^ing y the native soldier more or less, 
go on without attectmg there 1£ 

But, on the whole I see no c k are a few 

an J. not surprising con- 

sidering die percent attempts the agitators have mad, 

to tamper wfth their loyalty.” Only one sepoy, a Sikh 

P A j t y, e Indian articles of war for sedition, 
was tried under the inai , . L ord Morley 

One of the last measures adopted oy ^ { 

. , a- j ivitrhener was the final abolition 
which affected Kitchener, wa - a c „i v n 

Tanuarv xqoq, of the Military Member for Supply o 

the Viceroy’s Council. After gradu t| ly ^°™ 1 ^ i ° f ] 

regarded as a ««. wheel to las 

nnrlpr the ban of the economy axe. um «-* 

^b.l of the historic controvert between Vtceroy an. 

C.-in-C. disappear. 


Chapter X 

LORD MINTO AND LORD MORLEY 

O NCE more an effort was made, in 1905, to draw 
Kitchener to the War Office. It was Lord Esher I 
who tried to inveigle him into accepting the post of 
Chief of the General Staff on the Army Council newly 
constituted at the recommendation of the famous Esher 
Committee. A field-marshal 5 s baton, an enhanced 
salary, a position to be adapted to his peculiar gifts, 
such was the bait dangled before his eyes. But 
Kitchener was not to be tempted. On 15th August, he 

replied : 

“ Patriotic convictions, my very dear Lord Esher, 
have led many men to commit great follies and will, 

I presume, continue to do so in the future. 

“ You must pardon me for this opening in answer to 

this letter, rather in the style of Marmaduke to Lady 
Betty, but what I want to impress upon you is that it 
would take a deal to convince me now that it was my 
patriotic duty to accept the post of C. of G. S. Why? 
Because I should fail I I think I know what I can do 
as well as my limitations. I can, I believe, impress to 
a certain extent my personality on men working under 
me, I am vain enough to think that I can lead them, 

but I have no silver tongue to persuade. . . -” 1 
Mr. Brodrick, too, who had exchanged the War 
Office for the Indian Secretariat in London, renewed 

1 Lord Esher, Journals, II, p. 9$- 
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1. 4. oil in vain He could only 
fc ^^t^theln^pired declaration: “ After every 

one has failed [at J avoid the War 

hr some one, and you will not De aoie 

Office for ever !” Lord Curzon was 

So he remained in Mint0 in NoV ember, 

succeeded as Viceroy y _ ,r with his Con- 

mnc Not many days later Mr. Balfour, 

«rvati»c Government, resigned ™ d “ H y ' 
Bannerman assumed office fa I bs . ptae- The ^ 

„ „r Ctatp for War was Mr. R. B. (later -Lorcij n<u 

f 3 ^ n the India Office passed to Mr. John (later 
dane, while the menu umo l Tritr-bmer soon 

Lord) Morley. With the new V.cero, ' 

found himself in complete hannoay ^ ®. . ' ^ 

, tvne of character with whom Kitchener couia 

r bave m uch in common. A Liberal °f t ® ° 

school, stubborn in his anti-military faith, ^ 

was not one who was likely ever to moderate his ehmshed 

beliefs . 1 From the very “ 

intended to cut down military expenditure 

naturally enough came as an ^welcome bl ^ 

Kitchener who was still in. the midst o Y . 

Kitcnen , T onrl needed money for their 

organization plans in India and needed w . y 

mmnletion. His great concern was mermen e ^ 

Mr. Morley’s known sympathy for the cause .0 ec0 ^°™ y 
and to justify his schemes on that score. Much corre- 
spondence took place on that topic between the C.-m-C. 

and the Secretary of State. 

It was not long before Mr. Morley h ^ n thG 

making inroads on military funds. P 

possibility of reducing all army expenditur 
grounds of the outcome of the Russo-Japanese War. 

.1 Am JM. i 


.In 19H Lord Morley resigned office rather than be a party to the 
declaration of war against Germany. 
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Since Russia had suffered so severe a set-back, U 
irgued, what need could there be to guard against tM 
nenace on the North-West Frontier? Kitchener could 
lot quite accept that view in all its implications. He.. 
Delieved that the victory of Japan had awakened ideasj 
In oriental minds that had previously been undreamed 
of and that any weakening of the Indian military 
apparatus must remain inadvisable. He suspected , 
Afghanistan to be arming heavily and, if freed from 
the Russian bogey, to be capable of threatening India. 

Not so long after, he began to wonder whether Germany J 
might not become a factor in the situation: although] 
he never, except very vaguely, made known what his 
thoughts might be on that score. But Mr. Morley was 
not to be denied. At intervals he began to make sug- 
gestions for economies in the Indian military budget | 
that grew more definite as time went on. Since Kitchener 
was adamant on the matter of not reducing the extent 
of his changes, he might be prepared to see them delayed 
or sacrificed in minor details. Inevitably the realization 
of several of his innovations or reforms was postponed, 
But the honesty and directness of Mr. Morley were un- ] 
questionable. The two men certainly had one common 
bond — economy. Kitchener, perhaps, so far understood 
this motive that he quite respected Mr. Morley, even if 

he did not agree with him. 

Still, if the relations with Mr. Morley proved in a 

sense disappointing, the same could not be said of flit 
pleasant association which Kitchener maintained with 
Lord Minto. A very few weeks after his arrival Lord . 
Minto could say: “ I confess I have been very much| 
puzzled as to the opinion of Kitchener which is so 1 
prevalent both in India and at home. It seems so often 
to be assumed that he is overbearing, self-seeking, and 
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1 ■ .1, One can. only speak of people 

difficult to deal with. One can Y J find him 

as one finds them, an ^ to Y se e both sides of a 

very broad-minded, Y Y ^ with> whilst his 

.question, and perfect y Y ^ consider s i n ce I 

minutes on the ques the a blest and most 

have been here have course he has strong 

moderate I have had before m ^ Of ^ ^ of them) 

ipimons, and no dou per f ec tly ready to look at 

but so far I have foun ^ P , x g uc h was the 

things from different pom s before j^r. Morley. A 
verdict that Lord Min o P h eld of Kitchener 

similar opinion seems ° conta ct with him for the 

by many who came m h _ Dorrieri) ind eed, thought 

first time. Gener he was most interesting 

highly of his company. . - • than I had 

’ md instructive and much less secret 

imagined. He discussed every sor ^^f^ching and 

with me and told me his views, when he was 

far-reaching. He had a “ C1 ^ ^ g . Noughts, arguing 
considering a question, of speakmgh ^ f umming up 

with himself all the pro ^ ^ ^ not a f ew others 

and coining to a decision. 

ield a like opinion of him - , Curzon, Kitchener 

After the disappearance of Lord U > There 

were valid reasons for some g f £. Late in 

eventually the process ^ accident 
1903 Kitchener had met with a severe na g 

Stale which 1 * “X Ffomlreffec^of this 
shattered above the ankle. former re- 

mishap he recovered satisfacton y, u hilt he 

markable capacity for walking never returned, whilst 

1 Quoted in Arthur, II, p. 224. , . - l9 . 

2 Smith-Dorrien, Memories oj 4 8 Years * 
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nervous as to the soundness of the limb . 1 But ' 
is no doubt that the enthusiasm of the earlier 
in India was chilled as the economizing grip of 
Vforlcy began to check the re3.l1z3.t10n of army 
is Progress W3S growing for more sedate. Glimatc, 
mt insidious robber of intellectual vigour, may have 
ed even Kitchener’s portentous energy, for he had I 
pared himself in the heat of India from that first 
i when he had carried, out his phenomenal tour 
* North-West Frontier. After all, some relaxation 
oeen hardly earned. Since he had become Sirdar j 
G 2 his work had been continuous and had carried 
through some five years of war, during which the 
of his responsibility had been the greater since he 
borne them so largely alone. In 1907, then, when 
xtension of his period of command was suggested 
igh places, and Mr. Morley seemed anxious for 
hener to remain at his post, the latter pleaded the :f 
of a rest and a sea voyage before taking up e 
ested extension. But circumstances were not favour- 
: so he remained. But attacks of malarial fever 
rred, and physically he was a weaker man. 
he last two years of Kitchener’s command went by 
larked by any incident. The rule of the Viceroy, 

■l Minto, was placid and agreeable. Kitchener 
3 ted much leisure to horticulture, and gave free rein 
ris collector’s passion for oriental porcelain. He had 
ady transformed his official residence : countless files 
obsolete correspondence were reduced to pulp and 
ssed into all shapes of friezes and mouldings o 
orate a new ballroom. His entertainments became 


:he inside. Atter being put wu TrY , opr : a i w ar Museum. 
One such boot may be seen in the Imperial war mubcu 
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r i« ^ 

’*v,T%rrtui no* the amenities of his 
'imous. Still he went on 1 P that i mpe ded his 

Louses, and even levelled two hdh t his 

Sens^ w"siSa precious porcelains were 

being sent up for his inspection to p i ay a greater 
Periodic ceremonial tours beg I devoted 

that on such 

0 Visits to the Indian miles. The entertam- 

dsits he travelled some 4 ’ ties that formed 

carats, state ceremonies a pheasant 

part of these trips he home, l tne „ 

or grouse shooting, P more than a very 

: nothing: nor was attrac ted him greatly : 

1 moderate shot. But tiger nunuug 

I.K W*d th» attended in 

Of the great ceremonies which rviic , 

his official capacity none was more signiican 
held to celebrate the visit of the Amu '**££*£ 
Afghanistan at Agra in the spring of 1907 ■ hv y g 
Wnt off well. The Amir was delighted and spem a 
1 f> . -n t Kitchener saw a more serious side o 

fei^S'roblem of Afghanistan was that 

1 V • j ^zzled him more than any in his dealings 
which had puzzled mm i ntinn British 

with tie North-West Fronde* to ^ “ 0 he 

pnstige could p A mlr with the military 

[might of Britain in India. Reviews on a lavish 
were organized and the Amir was duly mip 
Kitchener himself made a great friend o the 
[ruler, and he was invited to go to Kabul 

tto ? was the to stage of the Amir’s toun There 

fc n"«“°^e bU « 3 Kitchener 

(F840) 
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5 Amir was so overcome he could not speak. Th 
before his departure he had insisted on dinings 
th the C.-in-C. Shortly after io p.m. he was informal 
nt pvervthine was ready for his return journey. But 
rrt he would not. The sight of a watch being pulWj 
it caused him to snatch it out of the owner’s hand.] 
othing would induce him to go ; he declared he would 
a ep on the floor if necessary . Eventually he said lit 
>uld not depart before i a.m. The guard was dis 
dssed and his retinue was nearing exhaustion. “ I dal 
ot want them. Let them go ; ” was all he could sayl 
n beinc informed some were already asleep. He thasl 
lt down to the piano and sang, distributing autographed 
hotographs at intervals. Finally at midnight Kitchener] 
Dok him firmly by the hand and led him to his car. 

After his departure he began a correspondence with 
kitchener of which the following may serve as a speci- 


aen: 


Kabul, 19. Zelkaida, 1325 
(25 December, J 9 ° 7 )* 


My dear and esteemed Friend, Lord Kitchener, 

Your kind letter with Asparagrass Roots hasl 
duly reached me. According to the instructions enclosedj 
n the letter the Roots were sown: hope they wil grow 
and give the fruits! In your letter you have kindly 
mentioned that “ according to my promises I send 
these Roots ”. My dear Friend, certainly I am also! 
writing for your second promise to be fulfilled : and ltj 
was this— that you so kindly promised that you will 
try your best to get permission from the Indian Govern- 
ment to send workmen for making Cordite powder in e 
Afghan factories, on fixed pay, for the Afghan Govern 

ment. 
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Now I am thanking your Excellency for * e 

of the first P-mis r that , sending ^ ^ 

Asparagrass. And I am ve y workman for 

second promise also— that is to s ^\ Kabul on 

makin g Cordite powder, after he arrives j 

fixed pay, in Afghan Government 

see that the Afghan Government is m g«» d 

making Cordite powder, an ope be 

friend’s (Your Excellency s) trying tor me, 

successful in getting the workman. 

Your Friend, 

Sirasul-Millat-I-Waddin . 


It needed all Kitchener’s tact and finesse to stave 
it neeaea <m x u , workman for he did 

off the Amir’s request for the workm dite 

not quite agree with the urgency of se 1 S P f ^ 
factor, a. Kabul. Nevertheless, the sohd svJB of to 

entertainment of the Amu were never pr p British 

until Habibullah had proved his lr ri' y , s 

tots by remaining strictly 

1914-8. This was not the least of Kitchener s servi 

pomps and cere* 

East, it would seem, was ^mtimigi s 

h» younger days, die roving desert 

appealed *° ““' o ha d known ss a 

have taken him back to tne ai aos 1 Tw rt 

subaltern in Palestine, Sinai and the Korosko D^ 

India was an old-established land where 

and customs moved in the narrower grooves of an old 
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civilization. The structure of Indian society was more 
rigid: it lacked the freedom of the sandy wastes that 
he had known in his earliest campaigns. So at times 
he hankered to go back to Cairo ? to see the desert and 

the Beduin once more. 



Chapter XI 
EGYPT ONCE MORE 

rN September, I9°9, on completing las seven Y ^v 

1 j? TC i trhener left Indi&) h&vin^ ve y 

L tenure of office, Klt “ ener f Ki Edward 

m willingly, and only at the instance 01 s 
/II himself accepted the appointment of Commande - 
jchief in ihe Mediterranean. This m« umarisfactcary 
Dosition had been created, at the same time 
SSt.ee of Imperial Defence, chiefly «* the purge 
of nroviding the Duke of Connaught with some high 
of£ in the State. Was Kitchener's appoi»«men.p«hap» 
intended to keep him employed and out f 

may well have been nervous at the thought of he 
rein of so powerful and uncompromrsmg a per- 

” Sener'a own great ambition, however waa Ate 

Viceroyalty of India : he ™shedto . ^ ^ 

of that openly avowed desire, was most guarded m ffis 
views as to such a selection. His rooted d.shke o w 

and of all things military did not make him sympn*«“- 

As Kitchener’s departure from India was approaching. 
Lord Morley grew still less convinced: ; . Kvtchei ner he 
surmised, was too volcanic. _ Yet Lord Minto corid 

report that he considered Kitchener, m spi e 

ments to the contrary, “ to be not impulsive and not 

reactionary, but cautious and progressive - 

121 
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%sr hand, he wrote that he was “ idle and tired of 
_«• ” “I M [Lord Morley] is not eager to appoint 

t as Viceroy,” thought Lord Esher “ but he would 

b so if Indian affairs go badly. . . •’ 1 T Ne ? r * el f SS 
t would have taken a good deal to make Lord Morley 
icce pt a soldier. Early in 1910 he hardened his heart 
Sll further: he would not hear of Kitchener as Viceroy 
-even though India was reputed to be m a dangerous 
st ate — •“ as he has become hopelessly idle , wrote Lord 

Esher. The stories current as to ^ 'dl« 

mav have had some ground : even Lady Mmto , wnen 

leaking of her discussion with Kitchener as to his pros- 

SS of succeeding Lord Min.o, could say that the had 

Lked him if he realized how ceaseless was the wor o 

the Viceroy? Would she have dared to address such 

a remark » the Kitchener of the Sudan or of South 

ac • ? Was it the influence of the East? 

Africa? Was it tne unmc xrttrhener had 

There was yet another prospect. Kitchener 
always prided himself on a capacity for diplomacy. 
Ever since he had been Vice-Consul at Kast™ m 

Hs young days he had im g^ e ^gh^suit his talents, 
life or under the Foreign Office might suit a* , 

His record was in fact »o«wordry: Fa^a, M 

great appoias 

diplomatic world? His pas. relates w.th 

the elder Lord Salisbury, and later with that states- 

the f „ ., . erthened the belief in such a destiny, 

man’s family, strengthened tne uot. 

“ had felt an inclination to propose 

More than p ot-antinoDle With sure 

himself for the Embassy at Constantinople ^ 

instinct he foresaw the importance a J k Y 
assume in any Oriental crisis. He believed » 
admired, the Turkish soldier : so he wished to make 

1 Lord Esher, Journals, II, p. 4° 6 * 
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r kim m the event of a war: he would go to Con- 
stantinople, harness him to the British cause and reform 
the Turkish army in which he still held a commission 

„ tCTPT , Pra 1 If not that, why, then, there was 

as lieutenant-general. 1 . at+rarted 

the British Agency at Cairo : this prospect too attracted 
me am s r and at that moment 

him powerfully. But on me wuo rnvf . tP A most 

it was the Viceroyalty of India which he coveted mo . 

With such thoughts as these in his mind he left In in 
on a world tour, perhaps hoping that by the time 

his return home some opening ™ ‘ • 

awaiting him. Past Singapore to Hong Kong, ^hang 
and Peking: there were ceremonial visits, business and 
“ pecZf to get tough. But celebrated colhcttone 
of Oriental porcelain and curio-dealers haunts were 
almost a greater attraction. Indeed, m his search fo 
rare porcdains he could betray an impatient desire 
to acquire perfect and desirable specimens that verge 
on boyish greed; there were moments when the col- 
lector’s eagerness to possess some priceless gem mig 
prove embarrassing to his hosts and fellow-gues s alike, 
while his taste was not unfailingly irr eproachable. ^ 

Then on to Manchuria, where the battlefields o 9 4 5 
were visited under official Japanese guidance, and m 
such detail as time and the vast scale of the past opera- 
tions permitted. Thence to Japan, where an almost 
regal welcome awaited him. But the products of Japanese 
art did not attract Kitchener as much as Jeir Chinese 
.qdvdto Japanese infantry, however ilrf to 
admiration. It was then that his old staff officer, later 
General Lord Rawlinson, who had come out to China 

to travel with him, first informed him of the cc ’ nv 5 rsa : 
dons” which the British and French General Staffs 
were then carrying on with a view to possible join 
action against Germany. Kitchener disapproved 
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emphatically, “as we had no plan of our own and it 
would mean inevitably that we should be tacked on to 
a French plan which might not suit us 1 

From Japan back to Hong Kong: thence via Java to 
Australia and New Zealand, where a serious official 
visit occupied the best part of two months. During his 
stay in Australia he had every opportunity of seeing 
the Defence Forces at work and then of advising the 
Australian and New Zealand authorities on the future 
development and training of their troops. The memo- 
randum which he compiled on those subjects was an 
important document that had some bearing on the work 
of the Australian and New Zealand forces preparatory 
to their entry in the Great War; for he had meditated 
on their possible participation in any greater Imperial 
campaign. After all, Australian soldiers had found their 
way to Egypt and also to South Africa in his time: so 

why not again? 

The great tour ended with the United States. From 
San Francisco through the Yosemite Valley he made 
his way to New York, where visits to West Point 
Academy and some celebrated collections of porcelain 
fascinated him as much as the beauties of New York. 
Canada he had no time to visit after his prolonged stay 
in Australia. Then home to London, where he arrived 
on 26th April. Shortly after his return he had an 
audience with King Edward, who presented him with 
the field-marshal’s baton and— still more welcome- 
released him from the obligation to assume the Mediter- 
ranean command. If this indeed had been a prelude 
to the Viceroyalty of India, the King’s unexpected 
death within a few days of that interview finally dashed 
Kitchener’s best hopes, since it is possible that the 

1 Maurice, Lord Rawlinson , p- 9^- 
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King’s influence might have ensured his return to 
S imla as Viceroy. As it was Lord Morley gave a little 
dinner -party to Kitchener in order to test his fitness 
for the Viceroyalty: and it is told that Kitchener there 
ruined his last chance of the appointment by displaying 
the garrulity of a child. So the outbreak of the Great 
War eventually found him on leave in England and 

not in India. . 

A seat on the Imperial Defence Committee was the 

only employment offered to him. Some friends took 

him to see an old house named Broome standing between 

Canterbury and Folkestone. It was dated 1638 and 

attributed to Inigo Jones, with later work, standing in 

a park of 500 acres. Kitchener’s artistic sense was 

immediately aroused. By heightening the reception 

rooms, reconstructing the bedrooms, what an admirab e 

home he could make of it. He did not hesitate long 

hut bought the house that was to be not only a home 

but a toy for his constructive and artistic tastes, a fine 

setting for his porcelains and a refuge in summer for 

his old age. ... , 

The winter was coming on : so with still no employ- 
ment in view, Kitchener thought of the sunshine o 
Africa For there was one thing in life that he dreaded . 
the winter cold of the English climate. Ever since his 
youth he had been remarkably susceptible to warmth. 
Long years in the East had rendered the vivifying effects 
of winter sunshine all but a necessity of life. So ear y in 
November he left London for Constantinople, where he 
found that cc the German is allowed to do as he likes . 
Thinking it no place for one in his position, he went on 
to Alexandria and up the Nile, past Fashoda, Lado, 
to the Great African Lakes and on to Nairobi an 
Mombasa. There the climate caused him to join a 
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y indicate in the purchase of an estate where he proposed 

0 spend winters to come. , 

From East Africa he was summoned back to London 
:o command the troops at the Coronation of King 
3-eorge V. Not long after a vacancy arose for a new 
British Agent and Consul-General in Egypt. Since 
Lord Cromer had retired in 1908 this appointment 
had been held by Sir Eldon Gorst, for Lord Cromer, 
at the time of his departure, had not been sympathetic to 
the possibility of his own succession by Kitchener. Since 
then the situation had altered. Sir Eldon Gorst repre- 
sented advanced Liberal views that favoured all Egyptian 
aspirations to complete autonomy. To achieve this end 
Gorst had practised a policy of self-effacement and a 
total renunciation of British rights. The result had left 
something to be desired, so that when Gorst fell hope- 
lessly ill in England, Lord Cromer proffered the opinion 
that a firm hand would be necessary to retrieve the 
situation. Consequently, when consulted by the Foreign 
Office as to Gorst 5 s successor, he unhesitatingly re- 
commended Kitchener. That selection met with the 
approval of King George V, so in September Kitchener 

left London for Cairo. 

No sooner had he arrived in Egypt than the Italo- 
Turkish War broke out. Great Britain declared herself 
strictly neutral and enjoined the same attitude on 
Egypt. Nevertheless, it was difficult to foresee how the 
Egyptian Government, and still more a population very 
mixed by race and by religion, might not react to the 
repercussions of that war. Various minor incidents took 
place, but fortunately nothing happened that might 
draw Egypt from a most correct attitude of neutrality. 
After one year of war the Treaty of Lausanne put an 
end to hostilities. Still this made little difference to the 
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situation in Tripoli, where Italians and Arabs con- 
tinued an intermittent guerrilla campaign that was 
scarcely at an end when the Great War broke out in 

I9 The Italo-Turkish War was followed by * e attack 
of the Balkan States on Turkey. Once again, ° 8 

the example of Great Britain, Egypt was to rema 
strictly neutral. This attitude was effectively enforced 

under Kitchener’s guidance. + ; n 

In the meantime Kitchener’s management of Egyptian 

internal affairs had aimed mainly at improving the 
well-being of the people. His chief interest lay m raising 
the standard of life of the peasantry *e long-suffermg 
« fellahin ” whom he, in the days of his Sirdarieh, had 
known so well in the ranks of the army. In his agrarian 
policy he strove above all else to encourage the growth 
of cotton. Partly owing to his strong dnrection and 

oartlv owing to the natural trend of events, his g 

partly o & nrosneritv Nevertheless, he was 

was marked by great prosperity. ’ 

oppressed by one source of considerable name y, 

£ undoubted hostility to England manifested by fee 

Khedive Abbas. The irregularities which stood re 

vealed in the administration of fee affairs of fee Waq^ 

which exercised fee control of large funds destined to 

charitable and religious purposes, did ™ , , 

fe? formation 

Ember, combined with electoral reforms farther 
alienated fee British Agent. Finally, the fact that he 
had disposed of the Mariut railway, the 
westwards from Alexandria towards Tripo 1 , , , 

syndicate was more than the British Agent could 
countenance. Kitchener, therefore determined fea 
Abbas must abdicate. With that resolve m his heart, he 
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; Egypt on 15th June, 1914, to spend some leave in 
gland. 

Fo appreciate Kitchener’s work in Egypt it is best 
have recourse to Lord Lloyd, who stated: cc For the 
dn direction and policy the people of Egypt ought 
have given him their lasting gratitude. His policy 
is to promote the material welfare of the fellahin. 

5 had his own schemes for the purpose, and what 
Lerested him was that those schemes should be put 
to operation as little modified and with as little delay 
possible. Those schemes, however open to criticism 
detail, were conceived on far-seeing lines and based 

I a clear insight into the needs of the situation. . . 
uestions relating to political progress he regarded either ; 

routine duties or as fields for entertaining experiment, 

. . When Kitchener arrived in Egypt the tide of 
:onomic prosperity had turned and was on flow again, 

. . The tranquillity which ensued may have had its ) 
'igin in natural prosperity : but to Kitchener s insight 
dongs the credit of having recognized the opportunity, 
te has been criticized for extravagant expenditure, but 
lat expenditure was mostly of a productive character, 

II tending to promote the cheerful confidence and sense 
f well-being of the people. But to say merely that he 
ad good luck and made good use of it would be to do 
luch less than justice to Kitchener’s great qualities.” 1 

When on leave in England during the summer oi 
914 there came to Kitchener the first rumblings of th( 
oming storm. The tragedy of Sarajevo unchained thi 
empest. On Friday, 3 IS ^ British officials oi 

eave in England were ordered back to their duties 
irom Broome on Monday, 3 r< ^ August, Kitchene 
notored to Dover to catch a special train waiting f( 

1 Lord Lloyd, Egypt under Cromer , II, p. 174 ei se & 
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him at Boulogne. As he was stepping on the boat a 

message summoned him to speak by td ^° n ^ ^ 

London. He was asked to return What his destmy 

, _. t ^vealed He knew but little, for 

vas to be was not reveareu. x T^^erlnl 

although a member of the Committee of Imperial 
DrfLe certain it is that his advice as to what the 
action of the British Empire should be in such a moment 
of crisis had not been sought during that summer. 
The army was convinced that the British Expe i^ary 
Force must proceed to France to take up its position 
on the extreme left of the French line: that much he 
realized. But, except for generalities, with the actua 
details of any such plan— and still less with all its im- 

plications-he was not familiar, because although m 

P , . f np- u; m the Woman had once 

the army he was not of it. 1 o turn me woman 

said, “ You are neither Friend nor Servant , so he had 
remained the Cat that walked alone. 


Chapter XII 

SECRETARY OF STATE FOR WAR 


) N the declaration of war both Press and popul^ 
clamour were insistent in their demand that Lo*^ 
itchener should fill the office of Secretary of State 
ar, then vacant. Mr. Asquith, the Premier, who 
:en doing the work of Secretary of State, was already 
that opinion. So on the afternoon of 5th August^ 

Ld again next day, Kitchener attended the history 
ouncil of War that was held at 10 Downing Street 
discuss the British plan of campaign. On the latter 
ly he entered the War Office as its new chief. 

Even though he had unquestionably pondered long 
id deeply over the contingencies that had now come 
> pass, and had foreseen much of that which was 
lout to happen, in this new office of Secretary Q f 
tate for War he was facing a task of which he had 
>rmed no true conception. For he still knew all too little 
f the British army except what he had seen of it in his 
impaigns — and that knowledge was now out of date, 
urther, he possessed but an imperfect appreciation of 
le administrative, political and social difficulties that 
iy across his path at the War Office. Still less did he 
salize the complicated ways of Cabinet Government 
t home, nor the obstacles of a bureaucratic adminis- 
ration that relied so largely on precedent for nearly 
11 its actions and attached so much importance to 
eputations, deserved or otherwise. Had he possessed 
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* acquired dexterity in circumventing the obstacles 

Indie a Whitehall department and its numerous staff, 
jj this might have mattered less. On the _c°n ry, 

* make matters worse, he found a War Office be 
1 f every personality that mattered, and a General S 
It ha'd been lopped of almost every effective hmtn 
% their stead there had been collected an ^prov 

2L of whom either trembled at his name or shivered 
because of their own ignorance of how to grapp e wi 
fiie task before them. It is true that among e 
many able men who, in the end, more than adequately 
filled serious gaps. But at the moment they needed urn 
and experience to settle down to their tasks, and 
^vas precisely what could not be granted them. . 

In such surroundings arrived this masterful in- 
dividual, gifted with all the attributes and defects oi 
the centralizing mind, shy before strangers and un- 
willing to trust them unless it were inevitable, some- 
times even repelled by anything but immediate com- 
prehension of his wishes, and— worst of all— frequen y 
misunderstood if not actually feared. In return, he 
mioyed the countervailing advantages of an ove - 
vhelmitig determination, a high degree of patience an 
rerseverance that seemed able to surmount a 
stacles. Nevertheless, after some months, long hours 
work and unaccustomed opposition began to amper 
even that massive personality in the course o protrac e 
meetings with a Cabinet of twenty-one mmble-tongued 

civilians who never understood him any m0 ^ 
he understood them. For he could not claim ei er 
gift of conducting a clever discussion on paper nor 
silver-tongued ability to sway his colleagues. Indeed, 
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Kitchener fully realized his own limitations: in the 
past he had steadily declined to take up work at the War 
Office, because of his own incapacity to persuade by 
honeyed words . 1 Flashes of intuition, deliberate mods 
of approach : yes, that was another matter. So he fell 
back on his inner inspirations, his own strength of 
purpose and his own prestige. For he could rely on 
popular support as no other leading figure in Britain, 
while, in addition, he was fortified by the personal and ; 
unswerving approval of the Crown to an extent that 
was scarcely accorded to any other British subject 

during the first two years of war. 

The story is told that on sitting down for the first 
time at the Secretary of State’s desk Kitchener picked 
up a pen that spluttered. “ What a War Office!” be 
exclaimed. “No army! Not even a pen that can 
write!” The first contacts with the War Office seemed 
to confirm the low estimate that he had formed of it 
in the Sudan, South Africa and in India. All his past 
experience seemed to demonstrate to him that the 
methods prevalent in Whitehall were just as dilatory 
as they were archaic. And here was the proof. So be 
must set to work, regardless of all accepted procedure 

what did not exist. It was perhaps ». h 
best road to success, but fundamentally Kitchener 
was correct, for he realized full well how little hough 
had ever been devoted in the past concerning the 
broader policy to be adopted by Great Britain on the 
outbreak of such a war. The Admiralty, of course, had 
prepared for a German war at sea, but for little else: 
the efficiency of the naval mobilization filled him 
with admiration. But the War Office, as the result of 
the conversations held with the French General Staff 

1 See p. 112. 
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• a ; t «*lf into the fixed determination to 
id TSi Expeditionary Force on the left of the 
ace • wherever that might be, and no alter- 
'^hadbeen studied, just as Kitchener had foreseen 

ld ^ e orlv five years earlier. 1 

f pan “ fir st day he faced the war in a far broader 

C l fashion than any Allied statesman or 

*?• "13 ^— t o Aw 

:St to. he joined m," aid Mr. Winston 

i inspiring and prophetic trnihs. E,cyo„ 
that die war would be short: but tnn ook 
;" ttd courses, and we must now prepare for a long 

2L Such a conflict could not be end«l on to sea 
, oS alone. It could be ended only by 

-ta battles on the Continent. In these the British 
Sire must bear its part on a scale proportionate to 
ocmitude and power. We must be prepared to 
t^t^nnies of millions in the field and maintain them 

h several years. In no other way could we discharge 
: r duty to our allies or to the world.” Thus did 
Kitchener make it clear that he envisaged an army not 
i seven but of seventy divisions; and further, that the 
war would last at least three years, and m certa 
eventualities even longer. Not infrequently it b* 1 been 
feed that Kitchener thus foretold the lengthy cour 
[ iL war on no adequate grounds save blunt mstinc . 
laser study seems to show that a far more logica 
recess of thought had also guided him to tlm great 
ondusion. To begin with, in South Africa he had 
anself conducted a campaign for one year and 

1 See pp. 123-4. , 

1 Churchill, The Great War (Ed. Newnes), I, P* 34 * 
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was no more or less than a war of attrition against 
aite enemy who would not admit defeat. If that 
rgle had been the last of the gentlemens wan :: 
ie nineteenth century, it was— from more than out 
a qI view — far moi e plainly the first of the national 
5 ” of the twentieth century: in fact from the ven 
t the manner of its conduct revealed quite a marked 
italitarian” tendency. Later, on leaving India k 
visited the battlefields of the Manchurian War a 




t -5 and had been impressed by the huge scale 
war. Next he had gone to Australia to o ' 
defence organization of the Commonwealth, 
transfixed an Australian audience by declaring tkl 
is the last and not the first million England ® 
into the field that will give us victory ”. In tgt; 
rad taken stock of the Agadir incident; subsequent!; 
attended meetings of the Committee of Imperial 
’ence. Again, in 1912 he was present at the Imperial 
fence Conference at Malta where Mr. Asquith fa , 
ne to know him. “ It is impossible,” then wrote 1 , 
mith “ not to be impressed with his striking and 
midable personality, while his actual achievements h 
■ East and in South Africa had shown a resourceM- 
is and versatility which are not always at the con- 
md of even the most accomplished soldier.” 1 Finally, 
IQ 14 Kitchener had remarked that the complete 
the widening of the Kiel Canal might witness s 
:rman attack on France. It cannot be held that h 
d been overtaken by the threat of hostilities m 9 : 
thout some reflection as to what it portende . _ 

Firm in his belief in a long duration of war, he 11 
rntly set about creating an army fit to carry sue 
burden. The regular army was mobilizing to go a roa 

i Asquith, Memories and Reflections , II, p. 81. 
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, h :„A reserves scarcely adequate to feed its 
° ven divisions for a few weeks. So he looked 
21 j w new troops. To secure raw recruits to serve 
: Uv trained regular ranks, to dole out dribblets 
a the tug y arm y in the field, seemed to him an 

t0 -yyhat else was there? The Indian army: 
£ cou id be drawn upon: that was done. But 
The Territorial Force. Yes: but here 
at home. , French Territorials he remembered 

fSC S ChLy’s army in , 8 ,,. XemBnal, 
k u What were they to him? Pledged to home 
^ with officers of the Volunteer stamp whom he 
have seen in his days in London during the 
Territorial Artillery : wha, did ke knew of 
; save that Lord Roberts had inveighed against it in 
e House of Lords? Lord Roberts, too, had invited 
, * n : n ^ the crusade for national service: that 

l in fact, another method of decrying the Territorial 
’ e On the other hand, in Australia he had seen 
ie material which had grown up round Austrahan 

l^ntrlmpulre of wha. he knew, he rimed hit 
debated appeal for 100,000 men for a new regular 
may of six divisions. Men he did not require m order 
io pitch the existing forces: he set out literally to create 
anew army-not officered by Territorials but by 
regulars and picked men. Soon he had good reasons 

forrenewing his appeal for yet another 
a ted; yet a fourth; and then again a fifth. For what 

did he hear and perhaps even look upon from, e ar 
Office windows? Recruiting officer besieged y 
thousands of eager men, who demanded enro men 
the famous regiments which they had nown 
seen. If recommended to join Territorial units, y 
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would have none of it. No . it must he the regime 
that were to fight in France. Serve under Territory 
officers in units pledged to home defence? Never! 

It must be the real thing and no make-believe, heguhj 
officers and Regular comrades. Tales went around of 
« Class ” Territorial battalions unable to cook: ei 
Territorial batteries incapable of coping with ^ 
suitable horses : of Territorial officers asking for leave 
on the first day of mobilization to wind up their business: 
of battalions uncertain whether their existing estal- 
lishment would be fit or willing to undertake the oblige I 
tion to serve abroad : how many entire divisions, it | 
was often asked, had registered engagements for service 
abroad before the oubreak of war? True, these were 
but tales, possibly based on exceptions: but these 
little clouds of fact were soon magnified until they filed 
the heavens. 

How far Kitchener would have acted more wisely 
with a view of the future is difficult to determine. If 
he stood out as the prophet, as the one voice that fore- 
told the long war, trying to rouse his countrymen to 
make the great effort, he must play his part of national 
leader: to that extent he must go his own way. Tc 
him the Regular and Territorial organizations such as 
they existed in 1 9 1 4 tnight seem but another form oi 
that Dual Control such as he had once stood out against 
in India. The Territorial County Association schemt 
may have been admirable in time of peace: hecoult 
see no guarantee that it might not easily provoke at 
unnecessary dispersion of effort in war. If indeed a 
system of national registration, with a view to com- 
pulsory service, had existed, ready to be grafted upon it 
—well and good : then it might have proved of great 
value. But su,sh did not exist. The time, he thought, 
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for conscription. So 5 confident in hiinsclf^ 

l0t t about raising his new armies. 

it is that many have since thought that, profiting 
from his immense prestige and from the temper 
ftlie people at large, he might have seized the oppor- 
•tv and declared himself in favour of compulsory 
• Perhaps : but the difficulties in the way of such 
would have been great. To put forward such 

* dan might have split the Cabinet. Then what of 
I W Delay in exploiting the enthusiasm produced 
h his call to the nation might have told heavily against 
■ chances of success. Finally, what might have been 
L practical outcome of such a policy? One million 

* to be called up with neither accommodation, arms 
lor cadres for their reception or training. In such 
conditions the murmurs of the unwilling would have 
multiplied the difficulties. The wastefulness, m both 
men and money, of the measures that were taken m 

: taisine the “ K ” armies is to be deplored. Yet was it 
ot perhaps inevitable? What else could be done? To 
, t the initial enthusiasm of the nation spend itself in 
siting, or even to have 'cramped it between rational 
ounds, might that not have shattered all its spontaneity? 
Wd it have been better in the end?. Who can tell, 
yid so this leads once more only to idle speculation. 
j:tit suffice that Kitchener alone proclaimed a belief 
n a prolonged war on land: and he resolutely made 
ready to wage it with all the strength of the nation. 

The War Office creaked under the strain of the 
impulse imparted to it by its new chief. Such methods 
of work had never been known. Staid messengers, their 
coat tails streaming behind, raced down the corridors. 
Long-established decorum of routine went by the board. 
The response of the call for the new armies was in- 
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creasing its toil in terrific fashion. Much abuse was 
hurled at Kitchener’s head: he was dubbed “the 
organizer of disorganization 55 and kindred terms. But 
it was steadily overlooked that by his determination 
alone nine times out of ten he could square the round 
hole or round the square peg. By such methods progress 
was achieved, in unconventional, if sometimes wasteful, 
manner. In his own way he achieved what probably no 
living statesman or soldier could at that time have 
accomplished. As an instance of his methods there 
may be quoted Lord Esher’s account of Kitchener’s 
handling of the refusal to admit Red Gross Ambulances 
to assist the Royal Army Medical Corps in the field. 

“ What would have taken any other Secretary of State 
ever known or imagined, days of reflection over files of 
Memoranda, possibly followed by the appointment of 
committees of investigation, was done in a flash by the 
ringing of a bell and a word of command. He was on 
that day the Kitchener of Khartoum, whom his political 
colleagues never saw, but who for the first year of the 
War stood between them and disaster .” 1 

Nevertheless arms could not be called from the earth 
like men to follow the drum. But in spite of every such 
handicap the new divisions in a tidal wave of enthusiasm 
set to work to turn out soldiers. With difficulty Kitchener 
filched an officer and a few men from departing regular 
regiments to train the new units. Mistakes were made; 
failures occurred. Still the new armies stood four-square 
to all the winds that blew. In vain the abuse heaped on 
their creator grew louder: the tone of such remarks 
may be judged from Sir Henry Wilson’s diaries for 
September. £C K.’s shadow armies, for shadow cam- 
paigns, at unknown and distant dates, prevent a lot of 

1 Esher, Tragedy of Lord Kitchener, p. 61. 
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ood officers, N.C.O.s and men from coming out. It is 
scandalous dung- Under no circumstances can these 
iobs now being raised, without officers and . . .s, 
without guns, rifles, or uniforms, without nfle-ranges 
ir training grounds, without supply or transport ser- 
ies, without morale or tradition, knowledge or ex- 
perience under no circumstances could these mobs 
lake the field for two years. Then what is the use of 
them? Wh at we want, and what we must have is for 
our little force out here to be kept to full strength with 
the very best of everything. Nothing else is any good. 
knd again: “ His (Lord Kitchener’s ridiculous and 
preposterous army of 25 corps is the laughing-stock of 
every soldier in Europe. It took the Germans 40 years 
of incessant work to make an army of 25 corps with the 
aid of conscription: it will take us to all eternity to do 
the same by voluntary effort ” 1 Events proved such 
opinions to be a prejudiced delusion. In spite of ndicu e 
and opposition, Kitchener kept on his way undeterred 
The New Armies were hammered into being in the teeth 

of incredible difficulties. _ . 

Yet for all the greatness of his work in creating the 
new armies it was as a visible inspiration to his country- 
men that Kitchener rendered them his greatest service. 
He enjoyed a prestige among the people such as no 
other modern soldier had ever acquired, and^ he turne 
it to the best account. “ The nation was in courage 
flaming: in resolve at white heat: and, above all, in 
revolt against false and sentimental advisers. It asked 
for nothing but inspiration and direction. The swi t 
and universal recognition that Kitchener alone could 
give both affords the measure alike of his character and 
his qualities, as this great and just people conceived of 

1 C allwell, Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson, I, pp. 162, 178- 
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Doth . 55 1 It was not Kitchener’s military achievements 
lor the high offices that he had held which mattered, 

DUt his personality, determination and devotion to his 

country. 

It is curious to find that Clausewitz, writing with 
his long experience of the Napoleonic wars, should in 
this very matter have stated his definite belief that: 
“We are far from holding the opinion that a War 
Minister smothered in official papers, a scientific en- 
gineer, or even a soldier who has been well tried on 
the field, would, any of them, necessarily make the 
best Minister of State, where the Sovereign does not 
act for himself: or in other words, we do not mean to 
say that this acquaintance with the nature of war is 
the principal qualification for a War Minister: eleva- 
tion, superiority of mind, strength of character, these 
are the principal qualifications which he must possess, 
a knowledge of War may be supplied in one way or the 

other . 55 

Yes: but it was precisely this lesser technical know- 
ledge so important in modern war that was not readily 
forthcoming. The General Staff at the War Office, 
except for specialists, had disappeared. G.H.Q. over- 
seas was too full of its own cares, and could or would 
not advise. So it was precisely in regard to these tech- 
nical matters with which Kitchener tried to grapple 
single-handed that he tended to go astray. Moreover, 
in many matters he would be disregarded: the great 
centralizing mind could not attend to detail. He began 
to learn, it is true : but in like measure as he learnt, sc 
he seemed to lose some of that faculty of rapid, correct 
if imperious, decision. Sir Charles Callwell, being ii 

1 Earl of Birkenhead, Points of View. This is a spirited reply t 
Lord Esher’s Tragedy of Lord Kitchener. 
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daily contact with the Secretary of State, noted that 
his self-confidence in what he termed troop movemen 
and plans to that end showed signs of being impaired 
His judgment was no longer so sure, while from the 
begin ning of 1915 onwards he began more to lean on 
if help Ld opinion of 0*0, than .had been hi, custom. 
Yet even such weakenings did not betray real decadence 
nor did they diminish his greatest work— the conversio 

of Britain into a military power of the fiBt ’ 
greater patriot and a far lesser egoist than yonder ancie 
Homan, whom in certain ways he recalls, Kitchener, 

like him, might justly claim : 

“ Alone I did it. 55 

( Coriolanus , V, 7, 117O 



Chapter XIII 


THE WESTERN FRONT 

S O far Kitchener had been dealing with the Nation. 

There was yet another and totally different side to 
his work. In assuming the office of Secretary of State 
he had by force of circumstances, perhaps uncon- 
sciously if not unwillingly, taken upon himself the 
task of Chief of the General Staff, not to mention the 
virtual office of Commander-in-Chief which had been 
abolished some ten years earlier. So he came very 
directly into contact with the army which had only 
accepted him with doubts: for to the highest military 
authorities in office he was still the Cat that walked 
alone, waving his wild tail. 

The mobilization of the Regular Army had begun 
and the elaboration of the plan of campaign brooked 
little delay. At the original Council of War held on 
5th August some diversity of opinion had prevailed as 
to where the Expeditionary Force should concentrate 
in France. Kitchener, fearing a great German sweep, 
passing through Belgium, much farther west than any 
others present were ready to contemplate, suggested 
Amiens, for he recognized that in view of previous 
events a junction with the French left was now in- 
evitable. Finally a decision was postponed until the 
French plans should be better known. On the 7th 
Kitchener had an angry scene with Major-General 
Henry Wilson who cc answered back ”, as he had “ no 



intention of being bullied by Mm (Kitchener), especial] 
when he talks such nonsense as he did to-day * Frv 
days later a party of French general staff officers visite 
the War Office to discuss the strategy of the war. On< 
more Kitchener held forth in front of a huge map ar 
expounded his reasons for the belief that the Frenc 
plan of campaign was based on insecure foundation 
The Frenchmen admitted the logic of his argumenl 
but went away unconvinced. So Kitchener, alone : 
his desire to see the British concentrate away back 
Amiens, was outnumbered in that decision. Furth 
objections were forthcoming from the chiefs of tl 
Expeditionary Force. On that day wrote Gener 
Wilson: “ At 3 o'clock we six, Sir John [French 
Archie [Sir Archibald Murray], self and 3 Frenchm< 
met in Lord K.’s room in the War Office. There \ 
wrangled for 3 hours. K. wanted to go to Amier 
and he was incapable of understanding the delays ai 
difficulties of making such a change, nor the cowardi 
of it, nor the fact that either in French victory or defe 
we would be equally useless. He still thinks the Germa 
are coming north of the Meuse in great force, and w 
swamp us before we concentrate. In the end we agre 
to a small and perfectly useless alteration, just enouj 
to give trouble and add confusion. Then Kitchener ai 
Sir John went to Asquith, who also agreed, not knowi: 

anything at all about it." 2 
So the British army concentrated near Maubeui 
and the stage was set for the Great Retreat. Mons a: 
Le Cateau were fought. Sir John French’s optimii 
gave way to a fit of depression. His despatches recefv 
in London on the last two days of August betrayed 
intention to retire in rear of the River Seine, and th 

2 Callwell, op. cit., pp. 162- 


1 Callwell, op. cit., p. 160. 
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to refit his army independently of the French. Small 
wars had been a poor school in which to learn of 
casualties and a retreat in European war. Kitchener, 
who saw clearly the hidden dangers of such action, 
sped to Paris in the middle of the night and there 
encountered Sir John French. Arriving in the uniform 
of a field-marshal, he presided over a conference at the j 
British Embassy, after which he summoned Sir John to ] 
a private interview. What happened has never been ! 
revealed. Certain it is that the retirement of the British 
forces was checked and that Sir John French thence- 
forward conformed to the French movements. “ M. 
Poincard’s view that the c misunderstanding was then 
very serious ’, and that its removal was due for the 
most part to Lord Kitchener, although it is not re- 
concilable with Sir John French’s account of these 
episodes, has never been questioned in France or Eng- ! 
land by anyone who was aware of what passed during 
those critical hours, and Lord Kitchener is entitled to 
a prominent place among those, including Gallieni and 
Foch, who contributed to the success of Joffre in the 
battle of the Marne.” 1 A few days later, when the 
Battle of the Marne had been fought, Major Sir F. E. 
Smith (later Lord Birkenhead) brought Kitchener the 
communique dealing with the results of that encounter. 
Straightway Kitchener struck out the words describing 
the result as an cc important success • in their place 
he inserted the expression “ decisive victory”. In 
answer to an expostulation Kitchener maintained that 

his wording was correct. 2 

From the day the Expeditionary Force left the country 
Kitchener’s first care was to feed it with reinforcements, 

1 Lord Esher, Tragedy of Lord Kitchener , p- 47- 

2 Hodges, Lord Kitchener , p. 238. 
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kt the instance of the Committee of Imperial Defen 
wo Regular divisions had been left m England to guard 
igainst a possible German land attack. Kitchener wi 
fis suspicions regarding the solidity of the em 0 ™ 
Force had endorsed this view. But m August as 
necessity grew more urgent overseas he released 
4th Division just in time to participate m the battle o 
Le Cateau : and again the 6th Division m September m 

time to arrive on the battlefield of the is °f' , 

by assembling the remaining Regular units thatstood 

to hand he organized a 7th Division. Thlsfo ™ atl °> 
however, was despatched direct to Belgium. Inconju 
tion with Mr. Churchill, First Lord of the Admiralty 

Kitchener made an attempt to stave ^ Jf; 11 

Antwerp and to save the Belgian army. Akho ^J. 
attempt failed, a few days’ respite was S al » ed ’ 

the whole diversion reacted not unfavourably on the 

course of the campaign. Next he brought 
India and from foreign garrisons all Regular P 
except for a very few battalions left m India to gyp . 
in exchange, he sent one, and to India two whde 
Territorial divisions. Out of the home-coming Regular 
troops were formed the 8th, 27 th, 28th and 29 
Divisions. It was a bold stroke to denude India oi 
i Regular troops, and well worthy of Kitchen 
best. Three of the new divisions were despatched to 
France with all possible speed. Next were sen ^ 
divisions of Indian troops. These were o w : > ^ 

the end of 1914, by two score o P 1C ® , £ 

battalions. Kitchener was beginning to think be 

the Territorials, although stiU r^olutely setu^ ^ ^ 

against sending out an entire Terr it e 

independent formation. It was some months before 
the 46th (South Midland) Division, to be followed by 
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be 47th (1st London) Division, crossed the Channel, 
Wtn then Kitchener only parted with these troops 
mder the strongest pressure and to save his cherished 
few Armies for the purpose he had fondly hoped might 
ome to pass: that is, that they should take the field 
imultaneously. In the end the cc new ” divisions, too, 
>egan to go to France although, once more, it was only 
lire necessity that extracted them from Kitchener’s 
conomizing grasp. Those who decried his methods in 
loling out these troops should reflect on what happened 
vhen United States troops began to appear in France, 
fruly, Kitchener and Pershing had much in common. 

The breach with Army Headquarters in France was 
growing. Kitchener was accused of withholding the 
'einforcements that might end the war ct by Christ- 
nas ”. But he was obdurate — much as Foch showed 
limself later in 1918 when harried by Petain for re- 
nforcements. Mr. Churchill had visited Sir John 
French at the end of September. “ I could not share 
;he optimism of the Staff. ... I combated their views 
;o the best of my ability, being fully convinced of 
Kitchener’s commanding foresight and wisdom in re- 
listing the temptation to meet the famine of the moment 
Dy devouring the seed-corn of the future. ... I consider 
:hat this prudent withholding from the army in the 
ield, in face of every appeal and demand, the key- 
nen who alone could make the new armies, was the 
greatest of the services which Lord Kitchener rendered 
:o the nation at this time, and it was a service which 
ao one of less authority than he could have performed.” 1 

Divergence of opinion with British Headquarters over- 
leas combined with the doubts or ignorance on military 

1 Churchill, World Crisis , I, quoted in Sir Henry Wilson's Diaries , I, 

179. 
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latters of his colleagues did not facilitate matters. The 
lilure to relieve Antwerp in October, as the^ result of 
Derations carried out so largely at the instigation of 
a r Churchill, had disconcerted Kitchener. The French 
ad not assisted as he had reckoned. The entire attitude 
f the French Government, and of General Joffre in 
(articular, was becoming more intransigent. Even in 
arly 1915 the British army in France formed hut one- 
enth of the Allied forces. Loyalty and expediency both 
eft no alternative but to conform to French desires. So 
he operation culminating in the attack at Neuve 
2 iapelle was brought about. Optimistic opinions, 
emanating principally from G.H.Q. overseas at first 
raised this inconclusive action to the level of a vic- 
tory 35 . After more mature reflection the inadequacy 
of the British resources in men and munitions was 
recognized as conducive to inevitable lack of success. 
From that moment Sir John French began to feel 
aggrieved with the War Office for what he regarded as 
a culpable shortage of ammunition, particularly as 
regards H.E. shell. Neuve Chapelle was followed in 
May by Festubert. Yet nothing was more clearly 
established than the tardiness of the discovery by Sir 
John French and his staff of (1) the part which high 
explosive was destined to play, and (2) the stupendous 
scale of the ammunition supply required for the new 
warfare. 1 And Sir John French, having during t e 
previous years been in the position at the War Office 
where he should have foreseen such needs and provided 
against them, was the first to vent his displeasure against 
the War Office, and therefore against Kitchener. ^ o 
the rift between Kitchener and Sir John French with 
his Eminence grise , Sir Henry Wilson, grew, although on 

1‘Earl of Birkenhead, Points of View, p. 6. 
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the surface it did not as yet show too clearly. Kitchener’s 
credit in the country still stood far too high to be shaken 
by any small intrigue. 

Kitchener had indeed striven by every means in his 
power to increase and to accelerate the output of 
munitions. How could it be otherwise? If he had fore- 
seen the need for 70 in the place of 7 divisions, surely 
the supply of ammunition for these far greater forces 
must keep pace with such an increase in man-power? 
But the hindrances in the way of such an increase had 
seemed all but insuperable. “ The multiplication of 
factories, the diversion and dilution of labour, the more 
extensive employment of women, had been pressed upon 
all the Departments by Lord Kitchener in the spring of 
1915 with constant and ever-increasing urgency. 5 ’ 1 It 
was, therefore, an entirely unjustifiable attack that was 
set going against him by no other than Sir John French. 
Acting through his henchman. Colonel Repington, 
military correspondent of The Times , bitter accusations 
were formulated against Kitchener and the War Office. 
After the battle of Festubert a telegram was sent to that 
paper on 14th May, in which it was stated that “the 
want of an unlimited supply of high explosives was a 
fatal bar to our success ”. On 18th May in the House of 
Lords, Kitchener denounced the accusation and defended 
the work of the War Office in the matter of munition 
supply. The next day The Times , published a virulent 
attack on the Secretary of State, questioning his facts 
and accusing the War Office of supineness and in- 
efficiency. “ Men died in heaps,” so it was stated, 
“ upon Aubers Ridge ten days ago, because the field 
guns were short of high explosive shells.” Yet on 2nd 
May— one week before the battle— Sir John French had 

1 Asquith, Memories and Reflections , II, p. 
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written to Kitchener, “ The ammunition will be all 
right >! . a Kitchener, indeed, treated the matter wi 
large-minded equanimity. He survived the attac in 

triumphant fashion. . . , 

At the same time political discontent was stimulated 

by this outcry about the shortage of munitions. Clear y 
the important Conservative party could no longer be 
excluded from the Government, since the ordinary 
methods of party administration would not stand t e 
strain of war-time government. The first Coalition, or 
National, Government of the War was then formed. 
Out of the preceding Liberal Administration three 
mini sters retained their offices: Mr. Asquith as Prime 
Minister; Sir Edward Grey at the Foreign Office; 
Lord Kitchener as Secretary of State for War. Kitchener 
in fact had been violently attacked, and a serious in- 
trigue had been started to dispossess him of his office, 
largely on the strength of the shortage of munitions. 
But it was realized that his prestige was such that tie 
could not effectively be replaced. He remained m his 
appointment, fortified by the reception of the r er o 
the Garter at the hands of the King. And the offending 
daily paper was publicly burnt at the Stock Exchange. 

His position was stronger than ever . 2 

1 Arthur, Kitchener, III, p. 236; Asquith, Memories and Reflections, 

’* For ? further information concerning the munitions shortage, =>ec 
Appendix III. 



Chapter XIV 

POLITICS AND THE NEAR EAST 

T HE winter of 19 14-5 had come and gone, brings 
little comfort to those in France and England 
who had looked forward to a speedy termination of th 
war. To Kitchener, celebrating his first Christmas in 
England for forty years, the bitter cold of the winter 
proved a sore trial. What would he not have given to 
spend a few months in that Eastern sunshine which had 
become all but a necessity of life to him. True that his 
great prestige had shielded him from the more drilling 
draughts of party politics. At the very start of the War 
he had been made aware of the dismal lengths to which 
party feelings might be pursued when in certain quartos 
Lord Haldane, the former Liberal Secretary of State 
for War, had been made the target of a virulent attack 
Pained by such a manifestation, Kitchener had appealed 
to Mr. Bonar Law to use his influence to check this 
unjus tifia ble outburst. The answer he received, so it 
would seem, was to the effect that as the War would 
be of brief duration and party politics would shortly 
resume their play, there was no need to call the hounds 
off their quarry, since the attack on Haldane was all a 
plank in the party programme. Kitchener, however, 
had not been deterred: the attack ceased. As the 
spring went on, however, Kitchener himself had also 
become the target for criticism, that grew in intensity 
after Neuve Chapelle had been fought and seemed to 
bring the end no nearer. 
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Causes for dissatisfaction certainly existed. In. early 
j, the Allied situation was by no means favourable. 
Kitchener, too, was growing more cautious and secretive 
vhile finding it more and more difficult to foresee the 
' urse of events. The French were reticent as to their 
Rhemes: the Russians all but silent. How could any 
Jans for the future be made? Moreover, Kitchener, 
0& his purely military side, had a palpable weakness . 
u was not an experienced tactician, for campaigning 
^ the Sudan and in South Africa had been somewhat 
to o one-sided. Neither was he an expert in matters of 
armament, and since the beginning of the War his 
perpetual absorption in larger questions of organization 
left him less and less time to delve into problems of 
trench weapons or of artillery progress. It therefore 
came about that the beginning of trench warfare left 
him perplexed. He fully realized that the German lines 
in Belgium and France were assuming the character of 
afield fortress, and that the campaign was taking on all 
the forms of siege warfare. Thus far he could see quite 
plainly: and this conviction confirmed all his beliefs in 

a lengthy war. . . 

Yet it was, and still is, all too easy to misjudge 

Kitchener’s work and influence in his capacity as a 

Minister of the Crown and a member of the Cabinet. 

To a point the dazzling success that had attended the 

r aisin g of the New Armies tended to obscure the true 

situation in which he was placed. In the domain of the 

expansion of the army he had, subject to the Premier s 

approval, been master in his own house. But when it 

came to more complex matters of war policy this was 

no longer the case. Even before proceeding to ans m 

September, 1914, to check the further retreat of the 

Expeditionary Force, he had felt compeflsdeifcConsuLt 
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his Cabinet colleagues. Lord Esher had recognized his 
position clearly when he wrote to him : 1 “You have 
been handicapped and at times foiled by having to 
adapt your comparatively small military forces to the 
requirements of France on the one hand and the demands 
of your colleagues on the other. . . . The supreme 
direction of the War has never been in your hands . 15 

Cramped as he was by force of circumstances, he could 
find less and less room for his accustomed methods of 
work. He began to feel more and more, as he put it 
to Mr. Churchill, that t{ We cannot make war as we 
ought: we can only make it as we can 15 . 2 Conse- 
quently, except in the matter of preparing the New 
Armies, there was less scope for the massive and far- 
reaching decisions, driven home to a logical end, that 
had been Kitchener’s forte in the past. Strange that 
he should have been forced unknowingly into accepting 
Moltke’s dogma that cc strategy is but a system of 

expedients 

As no issue appeared probable in Flanders, so political 
opinions, following the fertile brain of Mr. Churchill, 
had veered round to an attempt to be made in the 
East; on the other hand, British Headquarters in France 
and all the French authorities were becoming more 
vocal in their clamour for reinforcements in the west. 
But all Kitchener’s acquired interests and sympathies led 
him to think of the East. As early as 2nd January the 
Russians, finding themselves in difficulties to hold off 
the Turkish attacks in the Caucasus, had appealed to 
London for a £C demonstration ” calculated to draw off 
their enemy from the Caucasian front. Kitchener toyed 
with the idea, unquestionably fascinated by the term 

1 On 23rd January, 1916. 

2 Churchill, The Great War (Ed. Newnes), p. 485- 
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« demonstration ” But not having any troops to spare, 
turned a deaf ear and referred the Russians to the 
admiralty. After long discussions a War Council, held 
on 28th January, decided upon a naval attack against 
j]ie Dardanelles. But in the meantime hfr. Lloyd 
George had pressed for a diversion to assist Serbia. 
Greece having been understood to promise armed 
sU pport for such an expedition, the bulk of the armed 
forces would have been found from that Gieek source. 
Kitchener agreed to send the 29th Division, his Iasi 
pre-War division of Regular troops, with possibly one 
Territorial division to participate in the venture. Then 
of a sudden on 15th February, Greece refused to con- 
sider the project further. 

On the next day a War Council met and it was 
definitely decided that as the Serbian project had 
petered out the 29th Division, with other troops from 
Egypt, should be held ready for operations at the 
Dardanelles to support the fleet. The naval bombard- 
ment began on 19th February, this being the second 
occasion on which the ships had carried out such am 
attack. Already on 3rd November when Turkey entered 
the War an Allied bombardment of the Straits had 
been attempted. How far this naval action, premature 
as it was, moved Kitchener is hard to say. But he 
certainly withdrew his consent to the employment o 
the 29th Division. Without doubt considerable pressun 
had been put on him from France, where every soldier 
British and French, was urging him to send reinforce 
ments to that theatre, mainly on the assumption tha 
Russia was in a sinking condition. Kitchener no's 
seemed set against the Dardanelles expedition. H 
stood alone. Even Mr. Asquith pressed him to releas 

the 29th Division. 
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By March the situation had somewhat improved 
effects of the naval attack of igth February had 
perceptible throughout the Balkans, 
wood’s telegrams from the East were more 
so Kitchener finally let go the 529th Divisio 
on 1 st March a second offer of military 
arrived from Greece. Four or five divisions 
landed in conjunction with the Allies on 
Peninsula. Most unfortunately, the Russians 
set their hearts on the acquisition of Constantin 
flatly refused that Greece should participate in 
combined attack on Turkey. So the whole scheme 
again in the melting-pot. 

The third naval attack against the Straits 
1 8th March and ended in naval losses, mostly 
mines. How far the naval refusal to repeat the 
then and there was justifiable must remain a 
for speculation. There is, at least, ample 
show that the Turkish defences were approaching the 
end of their resources both in heavy gun ammunition 
and in mines. But the professional chiefs of the Ad- 
miralty declined, and so Mr. Churchill was left to 
this confession to the Cabinet. There, as he 
4 4 Lord Kitchener was always splendid when 
went wrong. Confident, commanding, magnanimous 
he made no reproaches. In a few brief sentences 
assumed the burden and declared he would carry 
operations through military force. So here again 
was no discussion; the agreement of the Admiral an 
the General on the spot, and the declaration of 
Kitchener, carried all before them. . . . Three 
before how safe, how sound, how sure would 
decision have been. But now ! 55 1 

1 Churchill, The Great War , p. 627. 
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Politics and the in ear 

Kitchener had at the very outset been 
i adventure is the belief of those 

with him at the moment. Ox 
: ood Mr. Churchill, in whose judgment 
stionably believed. There was the 
He himself had been a witness of the 
__ 0 f Alexandria. Wondrous tales were 
great guns of H.M-S. Queen Elizabeth which, 
ts maintained, would outdo the German 
had demolished the forts of Liege and I 
n. ea) too, he was taking a far broader view 
a his colleagues. He dreaded the dangers 
and he could not fail to be fascinated 
that promised to reward the forcing of the 
there was British prestige in the ' ' 
indeed was a case where Kitchener mi 

*■ L'A- ^ 5 * * 

all the decision and prescience of 
now making war, not as he ought ‘ 
Compromise was the essence 

ovemment : so he compromised. 

lured him to gamble : so he gambled. 

Ihea began the difficulties: the collection of 
ships, the embarkation, the supply of the 
To make matters worse, no general 

^ to plan, to supervise. How could 

ingle-handed possibly cope with such a task? 
that when he had the war in Flanders, not to 
ization of his New Armies, to manage 
25th April that the great landing on 
nearly six months of the war 
then gone by. Three naval attacks 
to give warning' of the blow about to fall, 
scarcely to be expected. At a stormy 
War Council on 14th May, Kitchener 
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his disappointment at the inaction of the fleet, and i n 
particular at the removal of H.M.S. Queen Elizabeth , 
whose i r )-mch it hud hex 11 so coiifidcntly hoped 

might play a decisive role in the great venture. Then 
he braced himself for the effort. Three days later he 
declared himself ready to continue the Gallipoli venture 
with reinforcements. British prestige in the East de- 
pended on it: he set his teeth and determined to press 
on. And so the process was continued. Kitchenerwas 
now in the toils, for events had so worked out thathehad , 
to supply two wars on widely different fronts, while the 
further supply of munitions — through no fault of his own- 
was causing grave embarrassment on every hand. 

There came a brighter interlude. On 6th July an 
Inter-Allied Conference of statesmen and soldiers met 
at Calais. It was here that Kitchener scored a real 
personal triumph. Confident in his case and in his 
fluency in the French tongue, he dominated the assembly, 
'howing a clear grasp alike of the military situation 
nd of the French temperament, he urged a complete 
essation of all offensive effort until 1916. The French 
»vcre much impressed. I lis own colleagues had never 
seen him to such advantage. It was for Lord K. 
a meteoric moment. 1 * But the outlook soon darkened 
again when the French thought over the situation, 
md then began to prepare another offensive on a large 
cale. The situation seemed to be changing. . The plight 
>f Russia demanded some drastic, measures in the West, 
kitchener unwillingly bowed to necessity and in the 
end committed the British army to the unwanted 
oat tie of Loos. The wide view that he took of the Wat, 
md the needs of Russia ever present to his mind, 

seemed to justify the sacrifice. 

> Lord Esher, Tragedy of Lord Kitchener, p. 140- 
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- 1 lrmp- before Loos was fought, the renewed effort 
Suvla Bay had come to grief. It could only be tanta- 
! to stand so near to victory and yet to fail: and 
f moment could not have been more inopportune. 
lbe f 1 . once m ore on the horns of the dilemma 

®2^ W West. Worse still: it would have been 
Ault to say that British resources were adequate for 
dl ®i one of those two operations. And there were 

' d U some lesser campaigns overseas ! As the autumn 
‘ on an d Loos had ended in very little better than 

r n t he Struggle on Gallipoli grew yet more pressing 
£ £ possible arrival of German. technicians and 
Itial on the peninsula, the problem of evacuation 

£iia£ousl y another complication more Ever 

Ttl £d h£n"n ££— X 

£Ston’ to assist Serbia. Foreign politics had 
£nsiderable part in the whole project The Ate 

reckoned on Greece throwing ir * . Th was 
Pm it si Powers and overawing Bulgaria, mere 
? tn Win over to the Allied cause. Next m 

Rumania to wm OVCr employment had to b< 

Paris it was decided that some e P > 

found for the Socialist General SM ® Y 
, , r Tn ff rp There is no need to toiiow uic 

X a «„ plan of campaign. A. die md of 

vdopment ot this ne P outcome of his 

tote Joffre, £“fTd of Loos, suddenly recom- 

mended and virtually 'Jorced * S f i 
fc British Cabinet. When opp „,ed 

to support the expedition, ^ landed with 

Zi Ti the urgency of the operation. Gradually 
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itchener saw no alternative but to yield. The entangle- 
ent at Salonika could not in any way be attributed to 
m. Even his most pronounced Oriental leanings never 
■ew him to that spot. It is true that both British and 
•ench naval staffs were of the opinion that the enemy 
ould not be allowed free use of the great harbour of 
ilonika. The question of bringing Greece and Rumania 
tto the Allied fold was mixed with the desire to save 
srbia. In spite of all arguments, Kitchener probably 
ever once inclined to shutting up thus irrevocably large 
llied forces : in spite of that, in the end a large Allied 
eld army was locked away to no useful purpose in the 

igean. 

In the Cabinet Kitchener’s credit had suffered some 
tide shocks. The unsatisfactory result of the Antwerp 
ffair in the early days had been followed by the more 
;r ious flounderings at Neuve Chapelle, Festubert and 
Hvenchy. Next came the Gallipoli expedition. If not 
irectly responsible for its inception, Kitchener had, at 
;ast, not checked the growing commitments. It was 
n record that he had sent British troops into the un- 
atisfactory battle of Loos. There was the Salonika 
ntanglement that coincided in time with the final crash 
>f all hopes at the Dardanelles. Slowly in the eyes of 
lis colleagues his position had been undermined. They 
lid not realize how the whirlpool had slowly sucked 
dm down into the Dardanelles abyss. Neither could 
hey tell how his sanction of the Loos operations had 
jeen extracted out of him by his loyalty towards the 
French. Finally, they never appreciated the pressure 
Hat was placed upon the British Government by their 
Allies in the matter of Salonika. It had been a thankless 
fear. Fortunately Kitchener’s prestige in the nation at 
large, if slightly dimmed, still held good. 
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Such was the outcome of making, war “ not as we 
ought but as we c . ^ d ed^n had l ed from 

STenlSnSl » Z*J. Ye, i, must be aim.ttd 

, -n • and General Joffre were being swayed by 

r f .nvline even more than the British Cabinet 
politics, if anything, even uw* 

Kitchener had indeed been caught m the toils. His 
nersonS Qualities, his military judgment, even his in- 

STS ^ Mr. 0»M1 -* Si, 

^ M should believe aud trust Mm unswemngly 

‘wtL recognized Kitchener's 

_ , • „ ,9 He wrote, that nis colleagues 

“ It is amazing to me, ne _> t .i.„ f orce ful 

fail to see his bigness, and misconstr _ 
instinct of the travelled soldier, experienced m men and 
TXhtl passions and volcanic forces, of which they 
W nothing beyond what educated men know who 

know, otn S , J^o-naoers. I am convinced that not 

oiie of the^m who meet him in the supposed intimacy 

of Cabinet discussion understand him be«er^ ** °y 
would understand an Arab sheikh or a Hebrew prophet 
And Lord K. has about him the attributes of both. It 

is not unnatural that he should be 

S5 Street and Whitehall.” 1 It was a grievous 
“ aSs. “ I am sick of this world of mtngue, 

Kitchener declared to Mr. Asquith. nndec i de d 

The autumn crisis found the Cabinet sti 

ine auiuiuu It was con- 

as to the fate of the Galhpo l P A. mild nroceed 

seouently settled that Kitchener himself should proceea 
sequenuy scl . • j „ nf t h e wisest course to adopt. 

to the Dardanelles to judge ot me ... tl _ p War 

In his absence Mr. Asquith would direct the War 

1 Esher, Journals , III, P* 276-7- 
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Office.' In'certam ; tilrcles the hope was freely 
that Kitchener should never return. It was ^ Qt 
that, in his absence, mattes might be so arranged 
he might: he. jockeyed^ into one of three offices: e 
the * Chief ' Command of the Armies in France, or a 
similar office in the Levant so as to control operations 
in Egypt, Palestine and Mesopotamia, or the Vice- 
royalty of India. But Kitchener scented the trap and 
carried the seals of office away with him in his pocket. 

On arriving at Gallipoli Kitchener set to work to 


inspect the situation of the troops by personal visits. 
Here he came into his own. Although arriving un- 
heralded he was quickly recognized by the Australian 
troops, who cheered him in rousing fashion wherever he 
went. Striding up to the summits of the hills with an 
almost youthful step, he visited the front-line trenches 
everywhere. Within sniping distance of the Turks the 
cheers continued even at those points where such sounds 
could not fail to draw the enemy’s fire . 1 Pleasant it is 
to read of how “ the joy of battle ” shone in his eyes: 
for Kitchener was a true soldier. 

Then having sadly decided evacuation to be in- 
evitable he set out for home, visiting on the way King 
Constantine of Greece to whom he spoke in no mild 


fashion, and also paying a visit to the King of Italy 
on the Isonzo Front. Then he made for Paris on the 

return journey. 


1 The Australian Official History of the War , Vol. II, p. 79i* 
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,. kitchener returned much refreshed 
*0M the Levant, ahhoufh deeply 

) by the sunshme o ^ tQ recogmze as the 
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rj)en. neither ready to yield to the other: in one room, , 
Kitchener motionless at a tahle before a blank sheet of 
"r D er • next door, Robertson in his shirt sleeves, sucking 
at his pipe. Be that as it may,, an agreement was made, 
and both men showed their bigness of mind by coming 
to a perfectly honourable and friendly settlement, which 
in the end worked well. . Both gave way on certain 
oints All orders affecting the actual operations of 
troops were to be issued over the signature of the Chef 
of the Imperial General Staff, who would also have 
direct access to the new War Council. Kitchener, on 
the other hand, retained full Parliamentary responsi- 
binty for the army and all that concerned it. In this 
arrangement Mr. Asquith had sided strongly with 


Robertson . 1 , „ , 

Although Kitchener may at first have betrayed some 

reluctance in accepting the new arrangement, he had 
heen t he first to acknowledge that the wax was placing ! 
an incalculable burden on himself. It was not so much 
the case of his being on the decline, as some have urged: 
it was rather the fact that the War was daily creatag 
work in proportions that had never been foreseen so 
that the new division of responsibility did not, m fad 
afford any proof of Kitchener’s incapacity to cope wA 
the duties of Secretary of State: neither did it mark a 
erious fall from favour. Nothing could be further from 
the trut h. When Kitchener had been appointed 

Secretary of State in August, 1914, Be was assuming 
a burden which, most probably, no civilian minister 
was either able or in a position to take up It appe 
most unlikely that any other soldier could th 

moment have played the part vddt anyttog 

ing success. It is at least certain that no other Hung 

a See Memories arid Reflections , II, p. 82. 
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orking in harmony, as they came to do, does not 
Iter the fact that the arrangement was a compromise, 
t worked smoothly, mainly because these two great 

oldiers rendered it practicable. 

Three tim es now had Kitchener seen his authority 

nd competence curtailed. First in May, 19*51 there 
Lad been created the Ministry of Munitions by which 
he War Office lost the charge of supplying the armies 
vith. munitions. Next, in October, icpSi there came into 
>eing the scheme of the Earl of Derby for Voluntary 
sTational Service, under the direction of that statesman, 
lastly, at the end of the year arrived Sir William Robert- 
10 n with his new conception of the position and work of 
General Staff. It was perhaps comprehensible that he 
should have regretted these successive encroachments on 
his powers. But he felt himself that there was no alter- 
native, since the events of 1915 had revealed the truth 
that one man could no longer cope with the colossal 
business of managing the Great War. He was literally, 
as Mr. Churchill describes him, “the overburdened 
Titan ”. If Kitchener was to remain a Minister of the 
Crown he must delegate some of his cares. For this 
reason, as Mr. Asquith admitted, Kitchener himself had 
ever welcomed fresh blood at the War Office, men with 
first-hand experience of the conduct of war in the field. 
It was utterly untrue to pretend that Kitchener neither 
asked nor took the advice of any man ”. 1 What does Sir 
William Robertson say to this? “As to (Kitchener’s) 
alleged habit of over-centralization it was never dis- 
played during the six months that I had the privilege of 
working with him, and he was as ready to listen to the 
advice of his departmental heads as were any of the 
other seven Secretaries of State under whom I have 

1 Asquith, Memories and Reflections , II, p« 81. 
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. Robertson, Private to Field-Marshal, PP- *1 u 

(F 646) 
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the right way as a military necessity, and for n 0 
her reason.” He had good grounds for such an 
;titude. In 1914 no system of registration of man- 
ower had ever been elaborated. Neither did Kit- 
lener altogether trust the Labour Party in regard to 
iis difficult matter; he feared an anti-conscription 
ampaign, which at the lowest estimate might introduce 
ndesirable recruits into his New Armies. Often it has 
ieen urged that the popular esteem in which Kitchener 
/as held would have enabled him to carry the whole 
ountry and the Parliamentary Labour Party with him 
,u conscription issue at the beginning of the War. 
jut however much Labour may have trusted Kitchener 
personally, that feeling might not have extended to any 
measure of compulsory service that might have been 
put forward in the programme of any political party; 

at least so Kitchener imagined. 

In July, 1915, the National Registration Act was 

passed, and this was followed in January, 1916, by a 
Military Service Act, and so conscription came to be 
enforced. But by the time of the opening of the battle 
of the Somme the new British armies had been raised 
solely by voluntary enlistment. Close on 3,000,000 met 

had thus joined the colours. , 

Other pressing matters also claimed Kitchener 

nersonal attention: foremost among these was tin 
problem of a better co-ordination of the Allied militar, 
efforts. In this matter he found a ready sympathize 
in the new French Minister for War, General Galliem, 
who had taken office in M. Briand’s administration on 
srd November. Gallieni had made a military reputation 
of no mean order in Indo-China and Madagascar; he 
had been Toffre’s superior in the latter colony; he 
understood the Moslem world. He had been, at least, 
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1916 “ there was no military personality in any of the 
Allied countries of sufficient reputation and character 
whose name could be put forward with, any hope of 
approval hy all as head of a united command of the 
forces of the Entente. It is believed that Lord Kitchener 
himself had anticipated a call to this post.” 1 Who, 
indeed, could doubt that, properly supported by a 
competent staff and specialists, Kitchener might not 
have successfully filled such a role? The breadth of his 
views and his remarkable judgment on the wider 
aspects of war would have outweighed by far all his 
defects in the domain of tactics and lack of experience 
in what might be termed the technique of battle. Enough, 
however, for this is but leading to idle speculation. 

Still more surprising than Kitchener’s popularity in 
France is the extent to which his name was known, 
and respected, in Russia. Visitors to that . country 
during the War returned convinced of the reality of his 
prestige throughout the Russian army. From the start 
of the War he had paid considerable attention to 
Russian affairs; and it was no empty compliment that 
in May, 1916, he should receive an invitation from the 
Tsar to visit his country and to suggest some reorgan- 
ization of the methods then in vogue for arming and 
supplying the Russian forces in the field. So great was 
the respect for Kitchener and so anxious was the Tsar 
for his counsel that it may be regarded as possible that 
the Russians might have accepted the control of a British 
Mission and assistance for those purposes, had .Kit- 
chener lived. In response to the Tsar’s invitation, it 
was decided that Kitchener, at the head of a _ small 
mission, should proceed to Russia at the opening 0 

June. 


1 British Official History of the War, 1916, I, p. 14 * 
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sea. Kitchener was last seen calm and collected stand- 
ing with a group of officers. Less than a score of 
survivors were picked up off rafts that had escaped from 
the scene of catastrophe. A few bodies, including that 
of the faithful FitzGerald, were recovered on the Orkney 
beaches. But of Kitchener himself no trace was ever 
found. Two years earlier, on taking part in the obsequies 
of Lord Roberts, he had expressed a hope that he might 
be spared a military funeral. In this wise was his wish 

granted. 

Some years after H.M.S. Hampshire had vanished, a 
statue was erected to him on the Horse Guards Parade. 
So typical of the man’s career. Standing aside, alone, 
head averted from Whitehall, eyes gazing toward the 
open spaces. No conventional military figure; not a 
trace of ceremonial uniform : in the army yet not of it. 
The effigy recalls another monument, not half a mile 
distant: another Royal Engineer: another who went 
his own way, unafraid: Charles Gordon, for whose 
relief Kitchener at the outset of his career had striven 
so hard. Each in his own fashion so unlike all the rest: 
between the pair a link far greater than that of corps, 
that each in his own way had achieved greatness. 
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with but a very ordinary mortal, as I thought that the 
position the Press had created for him constituted a 
positive danger to the country ’ ’ . The writer’s corre- 
spondent was of a similar kidney, for he answered 
“ You are quite right, we have found that out”. 1 

Yet in the end how many of those who approached 
•him , either under the spell of what rumour had said, 
or labouring under first impressions, could come to 
revise preconceived ideas of the real K. of K. 2 Mr. 
Winston Churchill relates how, on meeting him in 
1914, he was surprised to find him “ more affable than 
I had been led to expect from my early impressions 01 
from all I had heard about him.” 3 In their memoir 
Generals Smith-Dorrien, Callwell and Macready ead 
and all expressed some form of recantation of previou 
ill-formed beliefs as to Kitchener’s lack of humanity ant 
friendly feelings. What could be more positive thai 
Sir William Robertson’s regret on hearing the news c 
Kitchener’s death? “Iam more than sad to lose him 
I feel remorseful of my brutal ‘ bargain ’. It was neve 
necessary, and was made only because I was mis 
informed of the man’s nature. He was a fine charactei 
lovable and straight — really.” 4 Even the writer quoth 
this sentiment, Lord Esher, himself a severe critic < 
Kitchener, went back on his first unfavourable opinioi 
and allows him to have been invariably “ courteou 
patient, and ready to hear the other side of any questic 
reasonably argued; while from those he liked— I ai 
not sure that he trusted anyone — he would take cha 

1 Sales la Terriirc, Days that are Gone, p. 182 (author’s italics). 

2 In his earlier days in the Sudan he was known as “ K.”. T 1 

symbol was lengthened to “ K. of Finally, as Secretary of Sta 

he was usually spoken of as “ Lord K.’\ 

3 The Great War (Ed. Newnes), p. 132. 

* Esher, Tragedy of Lord Kitchener , p. 185. 
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m . • 
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111 'ours were heard that the Commander-in-Chief had 
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i Ibid, p. is* 
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tvish hospitality. Yet he never really cared to visit a 
igimental mess nor to accept the formal inspection 
inner. He went as suddenly and unobtrusively as he 
ame. Like the Cat to the end, throughout life he 
ontinued to walk alone. Even in India, in his later 
ays, when he had softened and grown more inclined 

0 enjoy the good things of life, he could drive a well- 
nown cricketer to fury by remarks concerning his 
ame. “ He expects us to play cricket twice a week 
ust as if he were prescribing some beastly patent 
nedicine !” was the comment of the horrified sportsman, 
lut moments there were when he was indeed un- 
ipproachable by all but his very nearest staff officers, 
ihould things go astray unexpectedly; should there 
lave been some gross oversight on the part of some 
txecutant of his schemes, which had consequently 
nissed fire, then indeed Kitchener might withdraw into 

1 moody silence that was hard to break. But still, 
these occasions were very rare. At times such a phase 
if moody reserve might be tinged with a form of resent- 
ment that could evoke an offer of resignation. Indeed 
from 1885 when he resigned his Egyptian commission 
such offers became not infrequent. Lord Cromer treated 
them seriously, realizing full well that Kitchener’s in- 
tentions were not to be disregarded, whilst he would 
be all but impossible to replace. Lord Curzon came to 
look upon Kitchener’s threats to resign with less anxiety 
as those threats became more frequent. But normally 
Kitchener would regard his offers of resignation as a 
potent instrument to obtain his ends. He did not offer 
to resign during the South African War nor during the 
Great War; for during either campaign such an action 
would not have furthered his own purpose, whilst it 
might benefit his enemies. There was generally reason 
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defeat the enemy. It is of course true that the day for 
a Napoleonic control of battle is past. If so, then per* 
haps the broad outlook, the often uncanny foresight, 
and the quick perception that Kitchener might at any 
moment exhibit could have gone far to have made 
him a great leader in modern war. Yet here again it 

is all speculation. 

But those who saw him on his campaigns in the 
Sudan and in South Africa should best be able to judge 
of him. Sir Henry Rawlinson, his staff officer in the 
Nile campaign, who then knew him intimately, thought 
that “ his is a curious and very strong character. I 
both like and admire him, but on some minor points 
he is as obstinate as a commissariat mule. He is a 
long-headed, clear-minded man of business with a 
wonderful memory. His apparent hardness of nature is 
a good deal put on, and is, I think, due to a sort of 
shyness. It made him unpopular at first but, since 
those under him in the Egyptian army have come to 
realize what a thoroughly capable man he is, there is 
a great deal less growling than there used to be . 55 

Again: cc To talk of him as being unapproachable 
is rubbish. He was a much kinder man than he ever 
dared admit, even to himself, though he sometimes let 
his tongue run away with him in conversation. He 
always seemed to me to see just half as far again into 
the future as anyone else, and the qualities that I most 
admired in him were his determination and his im- 
agination. His nerve was amazingly good, though he 
had his intervals of depression in times of strain. . I 
remember before the battle of the Atbara whilst talking 
of the preparations alone with me, to my intense 
surprise he burst into tears and sobbed out ‘ I hope 
everything will go right. . . .’ It was much the same 
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2 Lord Esher, Journals, II, P- 73- 
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Later at the Gordon Memorial Service at Khartum 
he was gentle as a woman and wept unashamedly. Six 
weeks later at Lady Cromer’s funeral service in Cairo 
Kitchener sobbed aloud. cc I liked him more for this 55 
Cromer wrote, <c than for anything he said or did during 
the lengthy relations that I had with him . 55 Behind that 
terrific facade there lay the heart of the child. 

Even eminent strangers, men of the world, men of 
ability, might feel kept at arm’s length by his coolness 
and reserve. When Kitchener returned from the Sudan 
Lord Esher made his acquaintance and wrote: “Kit- 
chener is not attractive. None of the men who sewed 
with him were attracted to him. I should doubt any- 
one loving him. It is the coarseness of his fibre, which 
appears in his face to a marked degree. The eyes are 
good — but the mouth and jaw and skin are all those of 
a rough private. Some of Napoleon’s marshals, sprung 
from the ranks, were such men as he.” He met Lord 
Cromer, who seemed to agree: “ Lord Cromer . . . 
shares the personal coolness towards Kitchener which 
appears to be felt by everyone who comes into contact 
with him. 5 ’ Still, Lord Esher changed his opinion very 
considerably in later years . 1 

It is probable indeed that when the Great War came 
Kitchener had mellowed considerably. Whether it be 
advancing age, the softening influence of the East or 
the reaction from the exacting tasks accomplished 
during some twenty strenuous years, matters little: with 
the passage of the years Kitchener had lost some of the 
fibre that had been so remarkable a component of his 
character in the past. With this declension failings 
became intensified. The inability to discuss his opinions 
and acts in public horrified his political colleagues. But, 

1 Lord Esher, Journals, I, p. 238, and also p. 3 - 
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\ platitude that every possible man must be got 
;he army. I listened not without astonishment, for 
o earing and attitude of the man who had helped 
:reate order out of chaos in Egypt struck me as 
almost pathetic. 55 1 

Eventually Macready found that “ nothing could 
more kind or considerate than his attitude, but at 
Cabinet meetings and conferences, when supporting 
claims of the army against sharp-witted politicians 
was out of his depth ; ... it was evident he felt 
at a disadvantage when it came to wrangling across a 
council table. 55 2 

For success he required time, since he was never a 
quick thinker and, like the Cat once more, he must 
his own way. He had never had time to study, or 
learn to match his own wits against the man of mere 
book learning, and he realized that fact full well, 
he left South Africa for India he proposed to 
himself to books and to ponder over the past. But 
India filled his days in other fashion. So he came to 
the Great War knowing nothing of statecraft, history, 
or economics, except what experience had taught him. 
And that against the wits of Whitehall availed him 
nothing. As Clausewitz wisely stated one century earlier 
after listening to the interminable controversies round 
the Allied council tables of 1812-4: “ In real action 
most men are guided merely by the tact of judgment 
which hits the object more or less accurately, according 
as they possess more or less genius. This is the way in 
which all great Generals have acted, and therein partly 
lay their greatness and their genius, that they 
hit upon what was right by this tact. Thus also it 

1 Macready, Annals of an Active Life , p. 237* 

2 Macready, loc. cit. 
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Such was the man symbolized by “ K. of K.” y 0 
repeat yet again the words that stand at the head of 
this study, “ there he was, towering above the others 
in character as in inches, by far the most popular man 
in the country to the end, and a firm rock which stood 
out amidst the raging tempest J \ 
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1 Smith-Dorrien, Memories of 4 





